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MEATIEST —- JUICIEST - TENDEREST 
AND RICHEST IN PROTEIN, TOO!. 
| 


“r 





r . 


made with /nstant PET 
nonfat dry milk 








More of the flavorful meat juice stays in—to make hamburgers meat- 
ier, juicier, tenderer than ever—with Instant PET Nonfat Dry Milk 


and this easy recipe. 


Instant PET, in dry form, absorbs the rich juices, keeps them in the 
meat and not in wasted drippings. At the same time, it adds all the 
high-quality protein of 2% cups of milk, for less than half the cost 
of bottled milk. 


Used in dry form, as in this recipe, or reconstituted to make liquid 
nonfat milk, Instant PET guarantees superior results. Famous coast 
to coast for its fresh-milk flavor, it is first choice of those who want 
a truly fresh-tasting, trw/y instant-mixing nonfat milk. Yet it costs 


only about 8¢ a quart. 


BARBECUED HAMBURGERS 


DIRECTIONS INGREDIENTS 

Brown slowly in a skillet | pound ground lean Beef 
* cup finely cut Oniwoe 
Seir with « fork now and then to break up 
meat 


Meanwhile, mix in a small bow! % cup lestens PET NONFAT 
DRY MILK 


1 teaspoon Salt 

\e teaspoon Pepper 

\% teaspoon Chil, Powder 
\% teaspoon dry Mustard 





Stir in half of ; eee 8-ounce can Tomato Seuce 





Add rest of sauce and mix well 

Spoon off any fat left of meat mixture ia skillet. Add tomato mix 
wel 

Heat until steaming hot. Spoon into 8 split sandwich buas. Serve hor 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. PET MILK COMPANY 
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Use this Pan-frying Project 


CRISCO TURKEY TREATS 


Pan-frying makes a timely subject for a pre-holiday season lesson—since it 
offers so many ways for giving leftover foods fresh, new flavor. With the 
recipes suggested here, you can teach proper pan-frying technique while you 
teach students imaginative use of leftover foods. And pure, all-vegetable 
Crisco makes it easy for students to turn out crisp, light fried 
foods . . . digestible fried foods the whole family can enjoy. 


STUFFED TURKEY HASH (4 servings) 


Ve cup Crisce for trying 1 top. sel? 
1 cups finely chopped Va tap. pepper 
cooked pototoes Va cup evaporated milk 
2 cups chopped turkey, (or top mith) 
(chicken or duck) 1 cup thin white seuce 
1 smell onion, groted | cup leftever vegetables 


Heat Crisco in 10" skillet. Combine potatoes, meat, 
onion, salt and pepper. Fry quickly, stirring until 
flecked with brown. Add milk, and fry slowly with- 
out stirring about 20 mins. Add vegetables to white 
sauce. When hash is done, loosen edge, score down 
center with spatula. Pour sauce on one half. Fold 
remaining hash over sauce using 2 pancake turners 
Cover skillet with plate, invert Turn out on platter 


QUICK TURKEY FRITTERS 
(6 servings) 

2 eggs Va—! tap. povitry 
2 theps. melted Crisco seasoning 
Va cup milk 1 tsp. greted onion 
1 cup sifted fleur 1’ cups cooked turkey 
Va tap. baking powder (duck or chicken) 
1 tap. salt Va cup Crisce fer frying 
Beat eggs. Add melted Crisco, milk, sifted dry ingredients 
Beat until smooth. Sur in onion and turkey. Heat Crisco 
in 10° skillet. Drop batter from a spoon. Fry until brown 
on both sides and cooked through. Serve with cranberry 
sauce or leflover gravy 


TO HELP YOU PLAN A NOVEMBER 
PAN-FRYING LESSON— Send toda) 


or free reprints of this ad I- 
uh for medion ao cuanaale. 2 Out ot 3 bake and try 
Write Crisco, Box 296-B4, Cincn- 
nati i, Ohio, specifying quantity i 
needed .. With 
< Zz * 7 
Kt digestible/ 
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Do your students know... 
FIALL GOOD COOKS LOVE Ry-Krisp 


Ry-Krisp makes cheesin’ more pleasin’. Everyone 
loves the way Ry-Krisp brings out the flavor. 


Ry-Krisp and soup are snazzy together. The 
crisp rye taste admirably abets any soup. 





Ry-Krisp is simply swell with salads. It's 
the perfect partner for fruit or greenery. 





FREE TEACHING AIDS 


Send for your Home Economist's Kit 
containing samples of useful teaching 
aids. These materials are all available 
in quantity upon request. 











RALSTON PURINA CO., NUTRITION SERVICE SH-A 
CHECKERBOARD SQUARE, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Write for Kit +C4570 
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We at Cance’s Home Economics Section 
are celebrating our 20th Anniversary! 


Way back in 1935, American Can 
Company recognized the importance of 
helping homemakers learn and apply the 
principles of good nutrition. Thus, we 
instituted our Test Kitchens as a unique 
service to dictitians and home econo 
mists—to help them teach the facts of 
good nutrition to housewives and future 
housewives everywhere 

After 20 years, Canco’s Home Eco- 
nomics Section remains the only service 
of its kind sponsored by a container 
manufacturer. 
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ancos Home Economists... 


We owe you home economists a debt of 
gratitude. Through your unceasing ef 
forts, Americans are a healthier people 
today. You have made the preparation 
of healthful, well-balanced meals inter 
esting and worthwhile; you have stimu 
lated students to learn to shop effi 
ciently; you have set higher standards 
for many important phases of family 
living 

You deserve a big round of applause! 

We have been happy to be able to 
help you teach homemakers the valuable 
part that canned foods play in furnish 
ing the essential nutrients needed to 
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build healthy Americans. Yo 


sponded by using our study aids to help 


1 have re 


students realize that cooking with 
canned foods is quick, easy, 


and fun! 


nutritious, 
interesting 
For your educational programs this 


fall, we again offer you our fact pac ked 


wall charts and 


booklets, movies 
demonstration sets. You'll find a handy 
coupon which you can make out to 5 

individual order in the coupon sectior 


Congratulations on a job well done 
& 
And— you can count on us for 


tinued cooperation in the future 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY €&> 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco 





FIRST TIME IN QWZ COOK BOOK! 


Today’s newest, easiest cooking methods 
using salad oil as liquid shortening 





100 PAGES 
300 RECIPES 
GET IT FREE 


DAY, you four your shortening for 


all good cooking sO Casy and 
convenient. In this handsome 100-page 
cook book Wesson Oil brings you over 
2a ae 


Many 


pictures to guide you and 


300 tempting, time-saving 


po »ssible with liquid s horte: mg 
method 


beautiful color pictures to inspire you, 


Glorious cokes, pics, biscuits, cookies 

made easier because you peur your 
shortening and strr it in. How to make 
old-fashioned sugar cookies... pies 
st stir and roll *“*-. 


and biscuits vou ju 


luxurious Chiffon cakes. 


: SS: 
Wesson Oil geal 


New Salods 
ond Dressings 


Sefer frying the casier Wesson way 


because Wesson stays smoke-free and 


digestible at higher frying tempera- 


tures than costliest solid shortenings. 
Easy recipes for busy-lday casseroles 
. dre SS-UpS for leftovers eee whole 


chapters on barbecue and party foods, 


dressings—enticing 


New salads anc! 
combinations of ve getable s, fruits and 
meats. Salad dressing ideas by the 


dozen—all made ever so casy and 
tempting with delicate Wesson Oil, 


the freshest salad oil you can buy. 


> 


The only one you need for liquid shortening and for salads 


Chiffon Cokes 


Stir N Roll 
Pies and Biscuits 


Stir-N-Drop 


Digestible 
Fry ing 















Cookies 















FEE / 


TO HOME ECONOMISTS 
Simply Send Coupon 


| The Wesson Oil People, 


Offer immed to United Stotes ond posession 
Offer Expires December 31,1955 


' 
: 210 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
: Please send my FREE copy of 

1 “Quicker Ways to Better Eating” 

' 

: Nome 

: Please Print 

: Address 

: City 

' 

| Zone Stote 

' 


Copies for students: Send 1 Wesson 
Oil label for each copy (or 25¢ in cash 


without a label). 








Teaching aids from the new 
Wesson Oil Cook Book 


Modern liquid shortening methods simplify cooking 
... help students develop new skills 















Lovelight 2-Eog Chiffon Layer Cake 


Only 2 eggs and 2 minutes batter beating make this 
high, light layer Chiffon. No measuring and creaming 
solid shortening. Wesson Oil is your instant shortening. 
It mixes in easily and thoroughly. LoveLight Chiffon 
bakes exceptionally high in volume and it has all the 
delicacy in flavor and tender texture of a true Chiffon. 
Delicate Wesson Oil is the only shortening that assures 
these luscious Chiffon qualities. 


Stir-N-Roll Pie Crust 


This is the method that makes flaky pie crust with 
no cutting in shortening. Wesson Oil and milk are 
poured to accurate measure in one cup, then added 
to the flour. The pastry is stirred together quickly and 
rolled neatly between waxed papers. Pie crust made 
with delicate Wesson Oil has a fresh, delicate flavor 
and melt-in-the-mouth tenderness. It stays flaky even 
with moist fillings. 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee 


“me ree em HH ee ee ee 


_ 


Digestible Frying 
Good frying is naturally easier to teach with Wesson 
Oil. There is no digging out as with solid shortening, 
no waiting to melt and no waste. Too, Wesson Oil 
gives extra safety for digestibility. Costliest solid 
shortenings smoke at 380°. Delicate Wesson heats to 
far higher temperatures without smoking or burning. 
That means with Wesson you're surer always of 
digestible fried foods with fresh good taste. 





Even your littlest cooks can make old-fashioned sugar 
cookies with this streamlined method. No creaming, 
no heavy batter beating with Wesson Oil—instant 
shortening. The light batter is stirred together, dropped 
by teaspoonfuls and pressed out with the bottom of 
a glass dipped in sugar. The delicate flavor of Stir- 
N-Drop cookies needs Wesson's fresh delicacy, found 
in no other type shortening 


! Stir-N-Drop Sugar Cookies 
i 


Simple recipes and easy-to-follow method pictures for modern liquid 
shortening cookery — along with Wesson’s helpful guide to better salads— 
are all included in the new 100-page Wesson Cook Book. For your 
FREE copy mail coupon on preceding page. 


Wesson 


==" Wesson Oilw 
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Are you giving your students the training they need to meet 
their present and future financial problems successfully ? 


mee a ae ee ee ee ae eee eee ee 


Here is the 

Money Management 
material to help you 
do an effective 
teaching job 


The importance of teaching wise handling of 





FR E E Eve ryone wants to know how 


to handle money successfully. 
— C’s Money Management Program of 
authoritative booklets and filmstrips has 


money im today’s classrooms cannot be over- 
en phasized. Much tome and thought is given 


to preparing students for earning money, but 
been developed to meet this need. Send for 
the MONEY MANAGEMENT PRO- 
GRAM folder which lists and describes the 
materials which are available to you at 


little emphasis is placed on teaching them 
how to use u effectively. Yet almost every 
subject matter area offers opportunity for 


positive Money Management instruction. little or no cost. 





“Integrating money management into 













your teaching program will help your 
students meet their fi- 
nancial problems today 
and in the future 


Ban. Gan ens 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporaton 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Please send m« free copies of HFC’s MONEY ome 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAM folder which lists 


and describes the program and materials which are 





Up-to-the-Minute Money Management 
Material Now Available to You 


availabic 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
CONSUMER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT /JH-10-5 
019 N. MICHIGAN AVENUI 

CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


! 

12 Comprehensive Booklets. Some of these booklets are com- | 
pletely new, others have been revised to include up-to-~dat« | 
buymanship information. These booklets give basic unbiased | 
facts on how to plan spending, recognize values, and buy j 
for specific purposes. All have been approved by outstanding =| 
authorities in education, government, and industry. Avail | 
| 

| 

l 


able at 10¢ per copy oo 
5 informetive Filmstrip Lectures. HPC filmetrip lectures now 

present both money management and buymanship infor- ‘dd 

mation. They are available on {ree loan Filmstrip lectures 

include a silent filmstrip (for a 35mm projector), a script to len 
read while pictures are shown, and program pointers on 

filmstrip presentation. Titles are listed in our free pamphiet 

School Organirat 
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5 Gerber Newcomers 


IN THE 


Field of Infant Nutrition 


Fully-ripe Strained Bananas. Easy to 
digest because the degree of ripeness 
is always uniform. (Carbohydrates derived 
rom 89% natural fruit sugar.) Specially proc- 
essed to preserve delicate, true-fruit flavor, 


appealing color 
: 
- “tf J 


- Delicate Strained Chicken. Made from 
selected Armour chickens... processed for 
minimum fat and fiber. Free of coarse 
sinew. 100% meat with just enough natural 
chicken broth to give a pleasant, good- 


feeling consistency. 











it 
















Mild Strained Creamed Spinach. This 
new Gerber offering provides al! the nutri 
tional benefits of this important vegetable 
in a more palatable form. Addition of milk 
ids makes for a milder, acceptable flavor 





Fresh-flavored Strained Garden 
Vegetables. A well-balanced puree of 
peas, carrots and spinach provides a 
pleasant new flavor jor the infant diet 
Exceptionally high vitamin-A value 
libera] amounts of iron 





Delicious Strained Fruit Dessert. 
A particularly flavorful combination of 
orange juice, pineapple juice and apri- 
cots. Happily textured with tapioca for 
a delightful end-of-e-mea! treat 





Babies are our business... 
our only business! 


Gerber. 


BABY FOODS 


FREMONT. MICHIGAN 


FREE TEACHING AIDS! For Gerber » 
Teacher's Manua! and Students’ Lee. 
et, write to Gerber Baby Foods, Dept 
2510-5, Fremont. Michigan. State num- 
ber of copies desired 


4 CEREALS «+ 
OVER 65 STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS 
INCLUDING MEATS 
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LETS TALK SHOP 








Hi again! 


Here it is time for our second 
“get together” already! But be- 
fore I say another word I want to 
thank all of you who sent in 
“Let’s Talk Shop” suggestions 
during the past month. I only 
wish that we wouldn’t have had 
to put this page “to bed”’ (as m 
printer friend calls it) before a 
your suggestions were in. 

But don’t worry, they will all 
be eligible for the award we men- 
tioned in our first chat. Remem- 
ber, all send-in suggestions used 
in ““Let’s Talk Shop” win a ten 
dollar award. So send in as many 
as you want—as often as you 
want. We want to hear from you! 


First to 


WIN the price 
of a new hat is 
acafeteriaman- 
ager in Omaha, 
Nebraska. She writes: ‘Make 
up your favorite recipe for baked 
custard, rice or bread pudding. 
Then, just before baking, cover 
the top of the mixture with 
Kellogg’s Sugar Corn Pops. 
THEY’LL FLOAT. Bake as usual 
and you'll have a delicious crispy 
topping for your pudding with 
a minimum of effort.’’ 

Thanks to this cafeteria man- 
ager for this quick, easy way to 
add new interest to an ordinary 
dessert. Her ten dollar award is 
in the mail! Doubtless other 
cafeteria and restaurant man- 
agers will take advantage of 
this idea. 





I don’t have to 
tell youthat there 
is a good deal of 
weight-watching 
among your teen- 
age students. Sur- 
veys indicate that 
about 8 in eve 
10 teen-age gir 
are interested in slimming down! 
Unfortunately, they don’t al- 


Ways go at it sensibly. 


The current fad among teen- 
agers who are thinking of stream- 
lining their figures is to skimp on 
breakfast—or skip it entirely. 
We all know that’s not good. Re- 
search studies at a leading Mid- 
western university have proved 
that skimpy breakfasts lead to 
lowered mental and physical effi- 
ciency. 

Most people put on extra 
pounds simply because they eat 
too much. And the reason they 
eat too much is because they are 
too hungry. Your appetite may 
influence your weight .. . and 
your blood sugar level affects your 


—- 

t seems then that the sensible 
way to hold the weight you want 
is to maintain your blood sugar 
level. And skipping breakfast 
does just the opposite! 





When your students skip break- 
fast their blood sugar level falls 
and they feel “hungry as a bear.” 
And they set themselves up for 
bear-sized lunches where they 
are apt to overeat. 

A medium-sized basic break- 
fast, on the other hand, will kee 
their blood sugar level hig 
enough so they are more easily 
satis with less food. 

It might be a good idea to pass 
this word along to your girls. The 
easiest way to reduce calorie intake 
is to distribute their total food in- 
take over three meals, preferably 
of nearly equal size. 


Speaking of getting your 
students to eat better, have you 
heard about new Sunrich Bread? 
It’s a unique golden loaf that 
was especially formulated right 
here in our own Home Eco- 
nomics Service kitchen. Leading 





bakeries will soon be distribut- 
ing this new bread through 
grocers’ stores all over the 
country. 


‘Sunrich 


Sunrich Bread is the first 
really new kind of bread in years. 
It is not white and it is not dark. 
It’s a delicate golden color 
flecked throughout with deli- 
cious vitamin-mineral rich 
Kellogg's All-Bran. 

Why not try a loaf of Sunrich 
Bread when you see it in the 
store—and tell your students 
about it, too! 


FREE RECIPE BOOKLET! 


We said last month that we'd 
tell you how you can get this 
helpful recipe booklet containing 
new prize-winning recipes. They 
are ready to mail right now and 
all you do to get yours is write 
me c/o Kellogg Company, Home 
Economics Dept., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


GUESS that just about runs us 
out of white space again. Do let 
me hear from you soon. Simply 
write me here at the Kellogg 
Company, Department of Home 
Economics Services, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Remember, you get 
a ten dollar award for every sug- 
estion or idea used in “Let's 
alk Shop!” 


Ht a 





@ “The resources of th: Food and Drug Admin- 
istration are woefully inadequate to discharge its 
present responsibilities,” a 14-member Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee has warned in a report published 
after an intensive three-month study of the Food 
and Drug Administration. The committee of out- 
standing citizens, invited by the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
study the FDA, included Catherine T. Dennis, 
president of AHEA. Their report also stressed the 
committee's conviction that proper enforcement of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is essen- 
tial to the health and welfare of every person in 
the country. 

The committee reported to the Secretary that 
the complexities of the problems which confront 
FDA are not generally comprehended and emphas- 
ized particularly that 
1. The dimensions of the area of FDA activities have grown 

tremendously as a result of the 30 million growth in 

population since 1941 and because of the great increase 


in the number of manufacturers, processors, shippers and 
retail outlets in the regulated industries 


Technological developments in recent years in the pro- 
duction of foods and drugs, and marked changes in 
consumer habits have made a significant impact on FDA 
responsibilities. 

The rapid growth in the volume of the products shipped 
in interstate commerce, and the increased use of danger- 
ous or habit-forming drugs and brinded and precooked 
foods has caused Congress to make wide extensions of 
FDA regulatory jurisdiction. 


Turning to the FDA resources, the committee 
found that the FDA's present personnel and funds 
are inadequate to carry out its assignments for 
protection of the health and well-being of the 
millions of American consumers of food, drugs, 
and cosmetics. 

For example, the published report of the com- 
mittee states that 


. there are fewer enforcement people in 1955 than there 
were in 1941 
. . « im terms of the purchasing power of the dollar, the 
FDA was little better off in 1955 than it had been in 1938 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 


®@ Recommendations. The committee made the 
following major recommendations covering the four 
major areas in which “there are opportunities to 
strengthen and improve the FDA”: 


1. The Food and Drug Administration now has insufficient 
funds, staff, and facilities to meet its essential responsibility 
of protecting the public health. This serious deficiency 
should be corrected by increased appropriations; by the 
addition of needed personnel, including the employment of 
key senior members and the upgrading of key staff positions; 
and by the addition of needed modern equipment and other 
operating facilities. The required expansion in personnel 
and facilities is between a three- and four-fold one, within 
five years to ten years; such expansion should be progres- 
sively authorized by increased appropriations, as fast as it 
can be absorbed from an efficient organizational standpoint. 

. In the first year, a budget increase of from 10 to 20 
per cent over that for 1956 will be needed to initiate the 
five- to ten-year expanded program on a constructive basis 


2. The FDA can do an effective job only if it enlarges and 
improves its educational and informational program : 
The purpose of the educational program should be to de- 
velop a better understanding of the objectives and require- 
ments of the food and drug laws through a dissemination of 
better and more positive information to industry, certain pro- 
fessions, and the public. An informed industry or trade 
association will encourage self-compliance on the part of its 
members. An informed public will be a better-protected 
one and will make FDA dollars go further 

3. There is a backlog of legal actions which has been 
allowed to drag out far too long. It is the opinion of the 
Committee that the FDA should not resort to legal action 
unnecessarily, but once legal action has been instituted, it 
should be prosecuted vigorously so that maximum results 
will be speedily obtained 

4. There should be better programming and planning 
and better internal management of the FDA's affairs 
The Headquarters staff should be strengthened. There 
should be a gradual increase in the number of field person- 
nel engaged in inspectional activities, and in laboratory 
staff, and more authority should be delegated to the district 
offices after the Headquarters has been strengthened 


The committee's report gives an excellent pic- 
ture of the work of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion as well as detailed observations and recom- 
mendations concerning each of the areas of study. 
Copies of the report, titled “Citizens Advisory 
Committee on the Food and Drug Administration: 
Report to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, June 1955" may be obtained without 
charge by writing to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Room 3360, Department of Health, Edu- 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


cation, 25, 


ASSOCIATION 


Forty-seventh Annual Meeting, Washington, D.C., June 26 to 29, 1956 
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Trends in Homemaking Education in 


the High Schools of Today 


OMEMAKING education as it is offered in 

high schools of the United States today 
varies from state to state and from school to school. 
This is a healthy state of affairs, I believe. Life in 
our states and communities varies so much that we 
certainly don’t want a fixed pattern used in every 
school, or even in the same school year after year. 
There is, however, common acceptance of certain 
basic beliefs regarding homemaking education, and 
there are certain characteristics that a majority of 
our schools are trying to attain in high school 
homemaking education programs. 

As has been true in the past, the primary purpose 
of homemaking education in secondary schools 
today is to prepare for the vocation of homemaking. 
The program is designed to help girls and boys 
gain au understanding of human relationships and 
skill at homemaking tasks which will help them to 
achieve more satisfying home living in their homes 
and families today and later as they marry and 
establish their own homes. Some attention may be 
given to related wage-earning opportunities if per- 
sons who have certain homemaking skills are in 
demand in a particular local community. Empha- 
sis upon wage-earning is never given, however, to 
the exclusion of preparation for homemaking activ- 
ities in one’s own home of the present and the 
future. Attention may also be given to acquainting 
students with the professional opportunities that 
are available to home economists with college 
training. 

This concept of homemaking education has 
evolved over the years. As home economics edu- 
cators at state and local levels have worked to- 
gether to improve their programs of homemaking 
education, they have studied basic social and eco- 
nomic changes taking place in our society which 
affect family life and have reconsidered the type of 
homemaking program that should be provided if 
homemaking in high schools really is to be a func- 
tional program which helps girls and boys to gain 
experiences that will help them to contribute to 
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better home and family living. This has led to a 
broadening of the program to include all aspects 
of family living. It has resulted in focusing teach- 
ing on values, problems, and practices of families 
in the community and made these the basis for 
determining the learning experiences to be pro- 
vided. 

In examining the extent to which homemaking 
education in the schools is serving families, let us 
consider five aspects of the program: family mem- 
bers served, curriculum content and experiences 
provided, methods of teaching used, space and fa- 
cilities prov ided, and the means of evaluation used. 


Family Members Served by 
Homemaking Education in the Schools 


There is, more and more, a belief that home- 
making is a “family affair,” and that boys as well as 
girls and men as well as women should be edu 
cated for home and family living. How well is this 
belief being put into practice? Homemaking pro- 
grams in the schools are weak from the standpoint 
of reaching boys. They still do not reach all senior 
high school girls, and we need more homemaking 
education for adults; however, improvements are 
being made and high school programs come nearer 
to serving all the family than they did in the past. 

Homemaking education is frequently a required 
course for girls in the 7th and Sth grades. At the 
secondary level, it is usually offered to girls in the 
9th and 10th grades, and more advanced courses 
for girls who wish to elect them in the Lith and 
12th grades are often available. Girls who have the 
opportunity to take some work in homemaking dur- 
ing high school may become interested in home 
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economics as a profession and decide to major in 
home economics in college. To give all high school 
students an opportunity to elect some homemaking, 
schools may offer courses on a semester or yearly 
basis with no prerequisites required. Also, through 
their work in the Future Homemakers’ organiza- 
tion, girls frequently become interested in majoring 
in home economics in college. 

In some of our high school programs, boys have 
an opportunity to enroll in homemaking courses 
either in mixed classes or in classes for boys alone 
Such courses usually include study of family eco- 
nomics, housing and furnishings, relationships of 
teen-age pupils to each other and with their parents 
and other family members, good grooming, selec- 
tion and care of clothing, food and how it affects 
health and human relations, and other topics which 
are of interest to boys (or both boys and girls) 
Boys are being helped to receive some training in 
homemaking through “exchange classes” with agri- 
culture or industrial arts in some schools. In other 
schools, the homemaking teacher works with other 
faculty members in contributing to a core program 
which includes home and family living, or she 
works with other teachers on ways to integrate 
home and family living into the various school sub- 
jects, such as biology, social science, health. Home- 
making teachers have training that prepares them 
to make a unique contribution to such a program, 
and it is important that they recognize and accept 
their responsibility for strengthening education for 
home and family living for all pupils in the school 

Home and family life offerings in education pro- 
grams for adults are increasing in number, and 
many include classes which will interest men as 
well as women, but there is stil] far too little educa- 
tion in this area available for adults. The adult 
homemaking education program in states may also 
be quite limited in scope and sequence 


Curriculum Content and Experiences 


So much for whom we teach—now, what are we 
teaching? In a homemaking program really cen 
tered on meeting needs of today’s families, all 
aspects of family living are taught in a “well 
balanced” fashion. The program deals with all 
types of family problems and recognizes the chang- 
ing technological, social, and economic conditions 
which affect every area of family living. Students 
work on problems of families and the problems of 
individual family members. For example, they may 
work on problems of managing resources of the 
family and also problems of budgeting for an indi- 
vidual girl or boy who has a job. 

In order to use effectively real problems of fami- 
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lies in all areas of homemaking, teachers need to 
know the community and the families who live 
there. They find out about such things as customs, 
traditions, and habits of families of their pupils. 
They learn the size of families, living conditions, 
number of mothers working, and the number of 
older persons in the household. They get their 
knowledge and understanding in many ways. They 
talk with school administrators, the school nurse, 
guidance counselor, and others about home and 
community conditions. They visit with parents and 
young people in their homes, at church, and in the 
stores. They study available information about the 
community—chief occupations, health conditions, 
medical facilities, recreation facilities, and income 
levels of citizens. In such ways, teachers get to 
know families with whom they work and become 
more sensitive to their problems, values, and goals 

From the reports that come to the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch of the Office of Educa 
tion, we find that more and more homemaking 
teachers in local communities are planning a total 


program of homemaking to be offered in the school 


They determine the scope and sequence of the 
offerings to prov ide learning experiences to meet 
the needs and interests of the various age groups— 
elementary, junior and senior high, and adults 
These homemaking teachers are utilizing studies of 
developmental needs of all age groups, of social 
and economic changes affecting family living and 
family practices, and of values in family living held 
by pupils of different socioeconomic groups. They 
are also identifying needs of each pupil by observ 
ing his activities in and out of school and by exam 
ining school records and test results 

Pupils and, in many cases, parents share in the 
planning of the experiences to be provided in vari- 
ous aspects of homemaking. For example, parents 
may be asked, “What do you want your girl or boy 
to get in the homemaking program?” or “What has 
been helpful?” “What has not been helpful?” 
Studies of graduates are made to find answers to 
questions such as “What did you gain from your 
experiences in homemaking in high school?” “What 
experiences didn’t you get that you believe would 
have helped you as a homemaker?” The results of 
such surveys are used by homemaking teachers as 
they set up teaching goals and plan learning 
experiences 


Methods of Teaching 


The “what” and “how” of teaching are not easily 
separated, but in pointing up trends it is important 
to take a look at methods and techniques used in 


teaching today. As has been true in the past, to 
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make the teaching of homemaking really effective, 
teachers have ‘o give attention to the conditions 
that are conducive to learning. They recognize that 
pupils are more likely to learn—to develop more 
effective ways of behaving— 
If they engage in experiences which are important 
to them 
If the teacher starts to work with them where they 
are, not where she thinks they should be 
If they are able to succeed in practicing the be- 
haviors expected 
If they can participate in the entire experience— 
selecting, planning, carrying out, and evaluating 
it. 
In practice, this means that pupils—with the guid- 
ance and help of teachers—set goals and plan for 
experiences to attain them. Teachers and pupils 
are “partners” in the effective teaching-learning 
situation. Each individual is solving his personal, 
home, and family living problems in the light of 
facts about present-day living. Teachers’ under- 
standing of the needs of youth at different age 
levels and their background of knowledge and 
experience help them to adapt classroom instruc- 
tion to individual needs and guide pupils in choos- 
ing and developing experiences in the classroom 
and at home that will make a definite contribution 
to the improvement of home conditions. 

Methods of teaching that are realistic today cen- 
ter attention on the economic, the management, 
and relationships aspects in all areas of home and 
Many of the most difficult problems 
families face have to do with managing time, 
and resources; therefore, teachers need to 


family living 


money, 
consider continually whether they are dealing with 
these factors to the extent they should. Learning 
experiences need to be provided that help students 
to be critical of their practices in terms of what 
they use their time and money for. Do these expe- 
riences give them knowledge about what to look 
for when buying, and emphasize that, in the final 
analysis, each choice or decision must be made in 
light of individual and family goals, satisfactions, 
needs, and resources? 

All modern homemaking teaching should foster 
satisfying relationships in families. There are many 
opportunities in every phase of homemaking sub- 
ject matter to consider relationship aspects of prob- 
lems. Teachers are recognizing and using these 
opportunities in their teaching. For example, they 
are becoming more aware of the relationships 
implications in their teaching if they stress foods 
that may conflict with accepted family food pat- 
terns or set standards for clothing that may be 
beyond the income of many families. They are 
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pointing out to their pupils the effects of differences 
in ides among family members about hotae deco- 
ration, about disciplining children, and about shar- 
ing home responsibilities. Teachers continue to 
work to change practices in desirable directions, 
but they are realizing the importance of helping 
students foresee the possible effects on family re- 
lationships of such changes. 

Another aspect of methods which deserves atten- 
tion today is the extent to which there is concern 
for democratic values. Education for home and 
family living in our society is of vital importance 
because it is in the family that those values most 
characteristic of democracy as a way of life are 
first learned. There is no single best pattern of 
family behavior characteristic of our society, but 
there are values inherent in our conception of 
democracy which need to be learned by experience 
in the home, at school, and in the community. The 
experiences pupils are having as a part of home- 
making are designed to help them to clarify and 
cherish such democratic values as: 

Co-operative action for the common good 

Participation of each member of the group accord- 
ing to his ability in planning, carrying out, and 
ev aluating group experience 

Concern of the group for the welfare of each mem- 
ber, and of each member for the good of the 
group 

Profound respect for individuality and for differ- 
ences in opinions, skills, abilities, and apprecia- 
tions. 

School, home, and community experiences, and 
activities in the Future Homemakers of America 
provide many opportunities for homemaking pupils 
to work in ways that recognize these values. In 
homemaking programs where teachers, parents, 


and pupils work together to set up goals and plans 
for the semester or year, a sound basis for demo- 


cratic action is laid. As plans are made and carried 
out, pupils can be helped to identify the satisfac- 
tions that come from effective group work and to 
understand the characteristics of this way of work- 
ing. The way teachers treat pupils, the extent to 
which teachers really help all pupils solve their 
personal and home problems, and the degree to 
which the standards and practices which teachers 
advocate are flexible, all show a teacher's concern 
for pupils as individuals. In the Future Home- 
makers of America (FHA), there are many oppor- 
tunities for members to have experiences with 
group problem-solving in which they take increas- 
ing responsibility for initiating and carrying through 
group action. Taking part in social-service projects 
designed to help homes and families assists mem- 
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bers in becoming sensitive to the conditions in their 
communities that affect family living. The ability 
to preside or present a point of view as a member 
at a meeting is good training for community leader- 
ship. The training and experience FHA members 
get in co-operating with others and in using demo- 
cratic procedures help them to learn the real mean- 
ing of democracy. 


Space and Facilities 


Homemaking departments where girls, boys, 
men, and women come to work on their home and 
family living problems today have homelike equip- 
ment and an inviting atmosphere. Like the goals 
of homemaking education programs, the space and 
equipment are selected in terms of the needs of 
particular individuals in specific schools and com- 
munities. 

While there are wide variations in the size and 
furnishings of homemaking departments, there are 
certain characteristics considered important for 
every department. The homemaking department 
which helps individuals solve a variety of personal 
and family living problems has sufficient space and 
equipment to offer a program including instruction 
in all areas of homemaking to various age levels. 
More and more schools are recognizing that the 
rooms and furnishings of the homemaking depart- 
ment can be a major factor in stimulating interest 
in making homes livable, satisfying, convenient, 
and attractive. When a new department is being 
built or an old one remodeled, schools often have 
pupils share in making plans for utilizing floor 
space and in selecting equipment and furnishings. 
These are profitable learning experiences and are 
representative of the problems families face in 
planning and furnishing their own homes. 

It is generally believed that the teaching environ- 
ment can help assure the carrying over of school 
instruction into homes if it sets standards that are 
attainable by a majority of homes from which 
youth and adults in the program come. Today's 
schools reflect the belief that simple, atcractive, 
up-to-date equipment and furnishings can encour- 
age pupils to want to make improvements in their 
own homes 


The Program of Evaluation 


In order to determine the extent to which home- 
making programs serve families, and to provide a 
basis for improving such programs, a comprehen- 
sive plan for evaluation is needed. In trying to 
determine the effectiveness of the homemaking 
program, evidence should be collected that will 
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help to diagnose pupil needs in relation to goals, 
to point up difficulties which pupils are encoun- 
tering, and ‘o reveal growth or changes in be- 
havior of pupils. Specific evidences of progress 
should be sought by teachers and pupils in relation 
to each goal of the high school homemaking pro- 
gram. The rate and extent of growth will vary in 
relation to the individual, his goals, the situation 
at school and at home in which the learning is 
taking place, and the learning experiences pro- 
vided. 

Teachers today use a wide variety of means to 
determine changes in behavior. The kinds of de- 
vices used and the time when they are used depend 
upon the goals and the kinds of learning desired. 
Homemaking teachers are interested in learning 
how to make evaluation an integral part of the 
teaching-learning process. As such, evaluation 
serves initially as the basis for determining the 
needs of pupils upon which goals are based. It 
helps determine the learning experiences to be pro- 
vided and the teaching methods to be used. Later 
it serves as the basis for determining the effective- 
ness of the teaching and what modifications are 
needed in plans and procedures. 


Implications 

The emphases described here are characteristic 
of good homemaking education programs in high 
schools today. Although programs are moving to- 
ward this kind of service to families, there are wide 
variations among them and many, of course, still 
fall far short of the goals. In checking up on how 
well the homemaking program in your school meas- 
ures up as a contributor to better home and family 
living today and in the future, it might be well to 
reconsider the five aspects of a good program that 
have been briefly referred to here and ask such 
questions as: 

Are boys as well as girls, adults as well as youth, 
and men as well as women being served by a broad 
program of homemaking education? 

Does the scope of homemaking offerings include 
all aspects of family living and learning experiences 
in the home, the school, and the community? 

Are teachers, administrators, pupils, and families 
“partners” in planning a program based on today’s 
living? 

Do the space and equipment in the department 
reflect the goals of a broad homemaking program 
and contribute to them? 

Is evaluation planned as part of the program and 
keyed to the needs of the individual, the goals of 
the program, and the kinds of learning desired? 





What Constitutes 
a Well-integrated Individual? 


O one knows the answer to the question 

your program committee asked me to dis- 
cuss. But I shall try to develop the thought that 
an integrated personality is one which utilizes ef- 
fectively and without conflict all that it possesses, 
indeed, all that is latent within it, whether these 
qualities be innate or acquired, and whether they 
be those which happen at the moment to be the 
most prized by the individual and his environment, 
or the reverse. 

This may seem at once to suggest that I believe 
that human nature is wholly good and that inte- 
gration consists solely of allowing the flowering of 
an implicit potential, as has been taught by many 
philosophers and prophets in many climes and 
eras. I shall not actually go so far. Rather, I shall 
try to deal with human nature as we see it emerg- 
ing in the light of modern studies of child develop- 
ment, the achievement of happy personality ad- 
justments, and the effective integrations of persons 
in communities. My suggestion will be that it is 
indeed possible to utilize all that is potential within 
us and to orchestrate it effectively for our own 
happiness and that of others; indeed, that the fail- 
ure to utilize what is potential within us, together 
with the pitting of our resources one against the 
other so as to produce conflict, are the factors 
which prevent personality integration; and con- 
sequently that the problem is the best way to 
nurse along, to give strength and direction to the 
potentials within us. 


IT 


IRST, I shall try to show that we are not 
utilizing our intellectual potentialities; next, 
that we are not utilizing our emotional potentiali- 
ties. Let us begin with the fact that most children 
have much more intelligence than they ever use. 
We may speak of the human individual as deriving 
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from its parents a number of hereditary compo- 
nents which serve to shape the development of the 
central nervous system, which in the long run result 
in greater or lesser development of intelligence. 
Pedigree studies and studies of various types of 
special schooling and environmental conditions 
show that both heredity and early environment are 
of very great importance Indeed, it is possible to 
note systematic raising and lowering of intelligence 
levels through better schools and planned environ- 
ment but that there are definite limits to what can 
be achieved when one takes into account the stock 
from which the individual comes. Indeed, the 
beautiful data of modern genetics indicate that in- 
dividual and family factors within every race and 
cultural group act to give an early advantage to 
some as against others; that the gross differences 
attributable to social and economic class, and to 
race and ethnic background, are actually of mini- 
mal importance compared to the individual and 
family variations that are found within every eco- 
nomic, ethnic, and racial group 

From this point of view, we may properly ask 
ourselves in every case whether the individual is 
actually realizing his potential. In reply to this 
question we actually find an enormous amount of 
waste. We find, as Thorndike long ago showed, 
that a large proportion of the American public is 
functioning at tasks which are monotonous, repeti- 
tive, and non-satisfying, despite a very large margin 
of intellectual capacity beyond that which is being 
realized on the job. One of the great problems 
today which the National Child Labor Committee 
has manfully faced is the fact that children for the 
most part no longer go to work in their teens be- 
cause of the economic necessity of the family but 
because of the sheer failure of the school to meet 
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the vigorous interests, curiosities, inquiring needs, 
and intellectual capacities of children. What is 
either intrinsically dry rot, or is at least regarded 
by children as dry rot, comes to offer, by the time 
the boy or girl is in the early teens, an almost un- 
bearable block in the way of life; and the child 
drops out and finds such satisfactions as he can 
for the enormous intellectual, emotional, and im- 

ive richness of life which comes at the time 
of this first flowering into manhood and woman- 
hood. There is, then, a huge intellectual potential 
that is not being used. This does not mean that 
boys and girls should be pushed into achieving 
something socially approved in every minute of 
their lives. It means on the contrary that the urge 
to life and to fuller understanding is essentially 
good. And that children must be encouraged to 
feel delight in using their heads and the first bud- 
ding skills that nature allows them. Instead of 
amusement and disparagement at their first experi- 
ments at social skills, their first poems, drawings, 
and musical efforts, they need warm encourage- 
ment. 

The same thing becomes very plain when one 
works intensively with problems of vocational 
guidance. One finds children settling for a rather 
dull and uninteresting task because they simply 
have not been led to believe sufficiently in the 
creative riches which are open to them, or in them- 
selves as capable of reaching these riches. You who 
watch girls and boys in kitchen or workshop know 
all this, but do the parents know it? does the com- 
munity know it? 

We here now face an extraordinary paradox. The 
mind which is not allowed to follow its own bent, 
to follow the science, engineering, art, literature, 
social activities that are most satisfying, gradually 
becomes inept, like an unused muscle; gradually 
becomes flaccid and ineffective or, even more seri- 
ous, becomes gradually accustomed to being 
blocked at every turn. Clinical work with dis- 
turbed children yields on every hand instances of 
boys and girls who have been smacked down for 
asking questions or for wanting to know. Begin- 
ning with the three-year-old’s why questions and 
continuing through a long period in which the 
child feels that he is not really wanted in the adult 
world, his attempts to understand and to graft 
himself ont> the adult pattern are often resented 
by adults or thrust aside through sheer lack of in- 
terest in meeting the adolescent on his own terms. 
A large proportion, indeed, of the most interesting 

in the world are in some way or another 


hedged off from the individual just at the time 
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when he would most want to know. Religion, sex, 
and politics, as George Bernard Shaw remarked, 
are things that everyone is interested in; and here 
are three areas where taboos are especially heavy. 
Politics was not so heavily tabooed when I was a 
child; but today, with McCarthyism and the creep- 
ing paralysis of censorship and inquisitorial con- 
cern with the ideas of teachers and their pupils, 
politics is joining religion and sex as an area where 
inquiry is felt in some vague sense to be immoral. 

When father and mother are so bored, teacher 
so distracted and harried with too many children 
in the class to meet the relentless pressure of the 
boy’s or girl's questions, the mind finally recoils, 
learns that the implication of impropriety, nosi- 
ness, or aggression attaches to efforts to understand. 
It is hardly surprising to find the eager inquiry 
becoming less and less characteristic of the adoles- 
cent’s mind. Those of you who work with adoles- 
cents know that this is not simply a theory. You 
compare the eager demand of pre-adolescents with 
regard to almost everything in the universe, and 
beyond it, with the kind of anxiety and final resig- 
nation which so often characterizes high school or 
college youth, a sort of “what’s-the-use,” “every- 
thing is relative,” “nobody knows the answer,” “it's 
best to live from day to day in terms of the known, 
the standardized, and the correct,” until obviously 
questions about the integration of personality are 
inevitably stymied from here on. How can per- 
sonality be integrated until a flaming enthusiasm 
for the understanding of life carries right through 
the whole growth period? Much has been written 
about the ossification of free inquiry and discus- 
sion under dictatorial systems. The same sort of 
thing can happen, however, under non-dictatorial 
systems, indeed, under democratic and laissez faire 
systems, if the citizens are not forever alert to the 
protection of the right of the young person to 
inquire, to inquire, and still to inquire. 


Ill 


OW what can we say about personality 

integration through release of the implicit 
potential of the individual for feeling and vigorous 
action, the life of emotion and impulse? We all 
know how, under various religious and moral pres- 
sures at various periods in human history, the life 
of emotion has been condemned; indeed, emotion 
may be condemned because it leads into behavior 
which is regarded as anti-social or contrary to the 
law of God, or, very commonly, especially in the 
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last few centuries, because it is conceived to inter- 
fere with practical business achievement. Many of 
our textbooks in psychology represent emotion as if 
it were simply a deterrent to clear thought or effec- 
tive action. This trend has joined forces with the 
trends which are essentially negative within our 
whole tradition, whether in terms of original sin 
or in terms of the infinite capacity of human beings 
for blind impulsiveness and self-deception. Indeed, 
in our folklore, to say, “it's just human nature,” is 
almost equivalent to saying that since this is the 
way human nature comes in the package, you'd 
better look out for it. Human impulses are con- 
ceived to be crudely aggressive or narrowly self- 
preoccupied, or as alien to the life of serenity, bal- 
ance, and wisdom. Such a negative view has been 
taught as if the denial of emotion were actually a 
form of self-realization, and you will remember 
both in the Eastern and in the Western traditions 
how the human family has sought constantly to find 
ways of weakening or extirpating the emotional and 
impulsive life, as if it were the very work of the 
Devil himself. 

But as we have learned in recent decades to 
understand the structure of human society as de- 
scribed by the anthropologists, we have begun to 
understand the deep fear of human nature which 
prevails in all human societies. We have learned 
to see that the condemnation of human emotions 
and impulses is itself rooted in human emotion and 
impulse. The military commander may be afraid 
of fear in the sense that he cannot afford to allow 
his soldiers to yield to fear and may, therefore, 
have to set up counter-fears in the form of disci- 
pline, and more complex counter-fears in the form 
of the pride and prestige motives which make the 
conquest of fear a primary bulwark against dis- 
organization. So we have learned to pit one im- 


pulse against another by a system of rew ards, such 


as prestige, promotion, power; and of punishments, 
such as fines, imprisonment, and social condemna- 
tion. We have thus devised techniques for block- 
ing human impulses. Now there is not the slightest 
doubt that all societies need some sort of control, 
for the little child born into any human society 
whatever must learn the ways of the group and 
cannot slide along the groove of its own immediate 
impulses without being given an opportunity to 
learn that sooner or later these may collide with 
the impulses of other individuals. But to learn in 
what way an impulse must be controlled or guided 
is, I suggest, a very different thing from condemn- 
ing the impulse or seeking to extirpate it, seeking 
to deny its place in the totality of human nature 
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To learn to prevent an emotion going hog wild, so 
that it prevents clarity of thought, is not the same 
thing as throttling an emotion and preventing its 
expression. To learn to control aggressive impulses, 
so that aggression is directed against the basic ob- 
stacles to human welfare, is an entirely different 
thing from learning to regard all aggressiveness as 
intrinsically evil. 

But are there not some impulses which are in- 
trinsically good and others which are intrinsically 
bad? Stated this way and remembering that all 
impulses come into human nature through that 
long process by which life has evolved on this 
planet, it is hard to see by what logic or, indeed, 
by what experience one could reach the conclusion 
that some of the impulses are unfit to belong to 
human nature, or to believe that human nature as 
it exists contains much which cannot be used in 
the final pattern of a human idea. There may be 
some among us who believe that there are aspects 
of human nature which must be absolutely ex- 
tirpated if a sound human nature is to be evolved. 
I would only ask them, however, to direct attention 
to the problem of just what it means to extirpate 
an impulse. Could any method short of violence 
actually achieve this? Could any human control 
utilizing punishment do anything more than teach 
the individual basically that it is the best policy 
not to indulge his impulses? For the rest, | would 
be inclined to say, if there are impulses, like those 
of rage and hate, let us ask under what conditions 
they arise and how they are to be handled. Rage 
is a normal, inborn response evident in very early 
infancy when life needs, such as breathing or a free 
movement of arms and legs, is interfered with; and 
throughout life, rage can basically be traced to a 
frustrating circumstance of some sort, usually a 
severe one. Georgina Gates’ study of normal stu- 
dent groups showed, for example, that rage is 
typically the result of insults, large or small, of 
threats to self-esteem; and in a competitive society 
where self-esteem is as necessary as food, water, 
and air, it seems rather extravagant to condemn the 
rage, rather than find ways of reducing threats to 
So far as we know, human nature is 
behave in a 


self-esteem 
not intrinsically 
twisted manner if it has been twisted, but not 
otherwise. Rather than condemning rage, might it 
not be worth while to study the conditions under 
which the incentive to rage can be withdrawn and, 
at the same time, ways in which the rage when 
once aroused can be directed to intelligent, rather 
than blind, removal of obstacles to life? That is 
exactly where a righteous indignation, such as an 


perverse; it will 
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onslaught against urban corruption or legalized 
crime, would be directed. 

The hypothesis that I would ask you to con- 
sider then is that all human impulses are acceptable 
when they are understood, when they are seen in 
their relation to the life of the individual and to 
the lives of other individuals with whom he is to 
associate. Now from such a point of view, if intel- 
ligence be encouraged and set free, as I first urged, 
and if the life of emotion and impulse is to be 
encouraged and set free, with no fear that evil 
consequences will come from the normal develop- 
ment of human nature itself, we may place our 
emphasis upon that intelligent assessment of per- 
sonal and social consequences of our acts from 
which the wise orchestration of human impulses 
derives so much. 


IV 


UT we must now face the question: How can 
intelligence and emotion, once set free, be 
harmonized, the one with the other? On this point 
I want to refer to the extraordinary insights of the 


Swiss psychiatrist, Hermann Rorschach, who, in a 
series of monumental papers thirty years ago, 
taught us to understand some of the ways of recog- 
nizing the integration of intellectual and emotional 


attributes. Rorschach was the originator of the 
celebrated inkblot tests which have now been used 
with hundreds of thousands of children and adults 
in the clinical evaluation of human strengths and 
weaknesses. Dropping black or colored ink upon 
a large, soft, white surface and then folding the 
paper over, and studying the way we see human 
and animal figures, clouds, trees, inanimate objects, 
lifeless or alive, still or in motion, integrated as 
wholes or broken into fragments, full of poetry and 
charm or coldly realistic, Rorschach showed how 
the personality structure of the individual may be 
assessed through the way in which he interprets 
the complex series of inkblots embodied in his test. 
One of the most fundamental of Rorschach’s con- 
cepts was that of the integration of the intellectual 
with the feeling life. The form, the contour, the 
sharp outline, the use of familiar objects give what 
might be called the form-minded person, the per- 
son who simply sees trees, houses, dresses, boats, 
guns, where they are sharply defined for him by the 
inkblot. The person, however, who sees autumn 
leaves in all their color, who sees brown gnomes, 
sparkling water spirits mingled in a gay party in 
which green caterpillars and fluffy white rabbits 
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lead the way, has brought in much of the feeling 
tone implicit in the material; and he who can inte- 
grate color with form in a complex, but realistic 
emotionally-charged interpretation can often utilize 
far more that is implicit in the challenge of life 
than a person who is selectively attuned only to 
the intellectual or only to the emotional assets of 
the situation. One speaks of a person prone to 
form-color response as a person to whom the formal 
or intellectual attributes of the inkblot contours 
and the rich poetic meanings latent within them 
are equally real and well integrated. 

In the same way there is in the inkblots much 
to suggest inanimate movement, such as the water 
tumbling from a fountain, or animal movement, 
such as the lashing of tails, or the pawing of the 
ground, and human movement, such as the exten- 
sion of the arms, the clasp of hands, or the dancing 
rhythms of the feet. Just as color may be com- 
bined with good form, so, too, may animal or 
human movement be combined with good form. 
Those in whom human movemert is highly devel- 
oped are usually those prone to imaginative or 
reflective withdrawal from the immediate environ- 
ment. He who is imaginative may be more than an 
escapist, more than one to whom movement is a 
sheer way of avoiding the recognition of form. He 
may be one in whom sharply perceived form is 
integrated with a readiness for imagined action. 

Now we raise the question: can all these com- 
ponents of personality be highly developed and at 
the same time highly integrated; can a person be 
form-sensitive, color-sensitive, and movement-sensi- 
tive? Indeed, he can. One of the great problems 
to which Hermann Rorschach gave his zealous 
attention was that of investigating what he called 
the attributes of the highly gifted. These highly 
gifted people were artists, scientists, doctors, pas- 
tors, who in their personal, esthetic, scientific, or 
social activity were capable of showing a wide 
range of selective sensitivity to the physical and 
social environments in which they moved. Ror- 
schach was well on the way at the time of his 
untimely death to the definition of basic concepts 
as to the way in which the inner world of man is 
integrated with the outer world, basically the 
world of the introvert and the extrovert. And the 
intellectual and the emotional components of per- 
sonality will work together if both are accepted and 
given a chance. We do not have to keep up an 
endless effort to make them work together. They 
will work together if both are free. ; 

Perhaps my belief in the acceptance of all of 
human nature and the possibility of integrating all 
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of it into a harmonious whole will lead some to 
expect of me a huge plan for a swift and effective 
social and political reorganization. On the con- 
trary, I believe that our animal ancestry, the evo- 
lutionary process, the long, stumbling history of 
violence, of frustration, and of repeated violence, 
much of which is encrusted in our social order, 
will make the path to a good society a very long, 
steep, and rocky one. The great trouble, I am 
pleading, is not with human nature or with the 
capacity of human nature to achieve integration; 
the problem is with blind attempts to extirpate 
human nature, to chain it, or to direct it into self- 
defeating channels. I am pleading, first of all, for 
the recognition of the essentially healthy capacity 
of human beings for self- fulfillment, but urging 
that our eyes be kept wide open to the existence 
of the violence, self-deception, and irrationality of 
much that passes for human nature today. I do 


believe that it is possible to nourish a faith in such 
self-realization, when one looks at a Helen Keller 
or a Gandhi, or just a plain ordinary devoted and 
joyful man or woman in the community who has 
found a way to combine self-fulfillment with effec- 
tive and happy service to family and community. 


V 


B UT I have let the cat out of the bag, because 
I have suggested that the heart of the prob- 
lem lies at the point where self-fulfillment comes 
into possible conflict with the needs of other in- 
dividuals. Many of the theories of self-liberation 
and self-fulfillment which have crowded the ethical 
stage in recent decades are, I think, rather blind, 
or perhaps I should say rather bland, with refer- 
ence to the problem of selfishness. In our society, 
for example, is not competitiveness a primary as- 
pect of the problem of self-fulfillment? Does not 
the child learn very early that he must be a little 
brighter than others, get a few more words of 
praise or gold stars, or good marks on the report 
card, get a little more recognition, get ahead in 
the world? Is not a good and happy person one 
who competes successfully? It is written into the 
texture of our society that self-fulfillment means 
successful outstripping of others. At the same time, 
of course, our culture and our religious tradition 
is absolutely saturated with admonitions in the 
direction of unselfishness and the application of the 
golden rule, putting service of others above the 
service of self, and the whole vast system of appeals 
and inducements which we associate with co-oper- 
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ative community living. The normal child appears 
to recognize, at least by the fifth or sixth grade, 
how profound the contradiction is between these 
two deeply ingrained rules in our social code; and 
by the time he gets to college, he discovers that 
professors have not found answers to these ques- 
tions; and while in their courses in the social sci- 
ences, they point out the conflicts which create so 
much havoc, they have done but little to think out 
or test out the ways in which this kind of basic 
conflict can be reduced. 

There are, indeed, as the social scientists point 
out, several different ways in which an integrated 
personality, using all of human nature, can be 
achieved; but the trouble is that these different 
integrated ways, embodied in different persons, 
may themselves be in conflict. Suppose we take, 
for example, Margaret Mead's especially vivid and 
luminous account of three life styles organized 
respectively around individualism, competitiveness, 
and co-operation. Some human societies, she points 
out, are organized around self-fulfillment with rela- 
tively little concern for the relation of man and his 
fellows. The structure of life is so set that a man 
can achieve fulfillment without either enhancing 
the life of another or standing in another's light. 
Other societies are so organized that enhance- 
ment of one involves infringement of the joys and 
privileges of another. Many of these are much more 
competitive than our own; but in general our so- 
ciety is heavily soaked in the competitive tradition. 
The third goal, that of the co-operative society, 
involves the immersion of each person in a value 
system shared by others, and the derivation of 
personal gratifications from the gratifications of the 
group as a whole. Instead of organizing life so that 
the individual can achieve self-fulfillment only 
through isolation or, indeed, through the blockage 
of another, he can achieve fulfillment only through 
full participation of activity which leads to the ful- 
fillment of group goals. I believe that this third 
form of social organization is likely to work best 
in the complex societies of the present era. I believe 
that we are inflicting much damage upon ourselves 
and our children and striking a terrible blow 
against integration of personality if we try to teach 
them three different value systems at the same 
time. In point of fact, each of these integrating 
systems cannot be effectively integrated with the 
other two, I shall try to show that it is feasible 
and practical to avoid such contradictions and to 
work our way toward an integration which will 
really be an integration; that is, will involve not 
only the utilization of all of human nature but 
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will at the same time avoid the interpersonal con- 
flicts through which failures of self-realization are 
ultimately bound to come. 

Some of the paths which ae most effective in 
leading to this new knowledge are those which 
have been discovered in the experimental work of 
Kurt Lewin and his pupils in the last 25 years. 
Under the general head of group dynamics, a vast 
wave of experimental research has been developed 
which shows the way in which individuals fit into 
group structures. One of them, about which many 
of you are better posted than I, deals with the ex- 
traordinary type of experimentation which began 
at Cedar Rapids during the war, in which home- 
makers learned the art of group decision and group 
action. Facing the problem of utilizing in the war 
period many foods which most of us reject, such 
as the glandular cuts of meat, Lewin and his pupils 
tried two methods, a lecture method and a group 
decision method. They found that expert nutri- 
tionists lecturing to groups of homemakers could, 
indeed, produce conviction, so that the women 
nodded and declared that they would serve those 
foods to their families, thus allowing the preferred 
foods to be sent overseas for the armed forces. 
Nevertheless, a survey two weeks later showed 
that these women were not actually altering their 
buying and food-serving habits. Some of the 
groups of homemakers, however, were taught by 
other methods. Instead of having nutritionists lec- 
ture to them, they simply worked through, on their 
own terms, a series of group projects to determine 
what they wanted to do for the war effort. Under 
these conditions, not only did they reach a deci- 
sion to make more use of the non-preferred cuts 
of meat, but a follow-up made two weeks later 
showed that, as a result of the decision they had 
made themselves as a group, many of them were 
actually buying and serving the non-preferred cuts. 
This is one of a series of many studies in which 
free, spontaneous group decision and group action 
have been studied as ways of producing not only 
more effective handling of group challenges but 
ways of working together, in a form of harmonious 
action in which each individual feels loyalty, pride, 
and self-realization in group membership. 

From many studies of this type, I will select only 
two for emphasis. One was conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan by Everett Bovard, who, with 
a colleague, handled four classes of elementary 
psychology. Two of the classes were taught by the 
individual-centered method, that is, each student 
fired his questions at the instructor; the instructor 
answered them and went on to the next problem 
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Each individual had a right to a certain percentage 
of the instructor's time. The other method was 
called a group-centered method. The instructor 
would start the class in the process of analyzing 
each problem and then would stand back as the 
questions flew back and forth from one student to 
another, so that each person participated in the 
discussion and felt something of the joy of group 
discovery with reference to the answers. Later, an 
examination was given. No, not a true-false test 
on the course, 
test of content at all. The problem Bovard wanted 
to answer was not the sheer amount of factual 
content that was recalled after a few hours. He 
was interested in this specific question: When mo- 
tion pictures from the Canadian mental health au 
thorities were shown, dealing with the problems of 
disturbed children, difficulty, 
and anguish, he wanted to see who could identify 
what the problems were, which students really 
understood the children’s difficulties? Here the 
data were clear. It was those groups that had been 
taught not by the individual-centered but by the 


nor even an essay test, indeed not a 


children in trouble, 


group-centered method. The students had learned 
in the group situation how to empathize with, to 
put themselves in the position of, other persons. 
These are skills which can be taught, and they 
produce integration of personality in the sense of 
feeling and intellect working together, such as few 
of the classical methods of individual instruction 
can yield. Therefore, in all your teaching, I present 
to you this challenge: Do you teach a series of 
individuals, hoping that they will ultimately inter- 
act, or do you teach each individual in the context 
of the group? Do you yourself share in the reali 
zation of a group goal so that an experience of 
group discovery is an essential part of the learn 
ing problem? 

The other study which I would mention is that 
of Muzafer Sherif, a Turkish student who came to 
our shores some 20 years ago and who has in many 
ways revolutionized the social psychology of re- 
search on small groups. He has, especially, ad- 
dressed himself to the question of how hostilities 
which arise between one group and another can 
be effectively resolved. We all know that one can 
to some degree get rid of hostilities between reli- 
gious groups, racial groups, and so on, by example, 
by precept, by law, and by many other methods. 
There is, however, a relatively untried method, and 
that is the establishment of a group goal which all 
the various groups wish to achieve and in which 
they have an opportunity to forget their differences 
as the common goal is defined. 
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in the most recent of these studies, two groups 
of pre-adolescent boys, the Eagles and the Rattlers, 
were taken for a camp vacation on the shore of an 
Oklahoma lake. Each group, however, was unaware 
of the existence of the other group. After they had 
camped out and had the joys of discovery of the 
region and its facilities, its baseball diamond, its 
spring, its roads and forests, each group discovered 
that there was somebody else nearby. Each group 
excitedly noted somebody else had been using “our” 
ball diamond. Before long each group detected 
the presence of the other group; each group was 
angry at the other. Before long the groups were 
challenging one another to baseball games in a tone 
of considerable hostility, and after the games were 
played, one group was very deeply chagrined and 
hurt to have lost. Then there were tug-of-war 
games and others in which always there was the 
increasing hostility and increasing soreness through 
the defeat of one or another group. Before very 
long the hostility expressed by the members of each 
group toward the other was almost boundless. 
Some of the common attitude-measuring techniques 
of modern social psychology were used, and it was 
found that gross stereotypes regarding the un- 
speakably nasty and rotten behavior of the mem- 
bers of the other group were vigorously asserted. 

This went on for several days. The experimenters 
decided that the time had come to investigate the 
establishment of sound and good human reiation- 
ships. It was discovered late one afternoon that 
the common water supply upon which all depended 
was somehow clogged, so that after the water in 
the canteens was used up, 
camps was going to be very miserable. The boys 
went out by twos and threes, examining the whole 
system of pipes and tanks by which the water from 
springs came down over a nearby crest of the hills. 
The twos and threes began somehow to merge into 
sixes and sevens; and before the afternoon was out, 
all the boys from the two groups, working ener- 
getically and without much reference to their pre- 
vious separation, were doing an effective job. The 
source of the blockage was discovered. The cold 
water was flowing again. By supper time a re- 
adjustment could be seen setting in. The next day, 
for the first time in several days, the boys began to 
speak to one another across the arbitrary cleavage 
lines of camp separation; and some of the stereo- 
typed attitudes of the Eagles about the Rattlers 
and vice versa were obviously softening. 

Before long it was time for the great final picnic. 
The boys started off in their trucks and as they 
neared the picnic ground, one of the trucks broke 


everybody in both 
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down and there was no easy way of getting it 
started again. Actually, however, when all the boys 
pitched into the task and put their shoulders to 
the wheel and helped, getting the engine going 
again, the picnic was a great success. Again, a 
very marked readjustment of the whole group was 
observed. They had faced the common problem, 
worked together, achieved a group goal, and now 
the stereotypes were disintegrating rapidly. In the 
next day it was evident that a new sort of solidarity, 
a solidarity of all the boys from the Oklahoma lake 
camping experience, was being achieved. 

Was this something superficial and momentary? 
I think the following little incident is eloquent. As 
the groups made their way back to Oklahoma City, 
the question arose: what should be done with the 
three dollars and fifty cents which the Eagles had 
actually managed to save from their allowances 
during the camping period? The Rattlers had 
Eagles thought it over. They 
might blow the money on “cokes” or ice cream. 
They did some figuring. It would be perfectly 
possible, though, since there were soda fountains 
along the way, to buy malteds for all of the 22 boys, 
the 11 in each of the two groups. Why not show 
the Rattlers we think they're good boys? Why not 
end this camp experience with fun for all? This 
was enthusiastically agreed to. The malteds were 
bought, and a blowout, with one tumultous and 
happy family, brought the experience to a close 

I believe we are learning in these simple and 


saved nothing. The 


primitive experiments many fine shadings of prin 
ciples which have long been familiar to the great 
prophets and teachers. Often preaching is less 
effective than the formulation of goals in which 
people of all types and kinds can merge their dif 
ferences and achieve fulfillment 


VI 


UT I promised to say a word on this ques- 

tion: Is there any reason to believe that 
one, rather than another, type of personality inte- 
gration is in some sense basically better than an- 
other? I would say yes, in this sense: it works 
better. Individualism can be a well-defined mode 
of individual integration, but since there is some- 
thing in human nature which suffers from the frus- 
trations imposed by others, and since there is deep 
joy in fellowship, it seems in the long run that the 
individualistic solution is the less complete one, as 
if the integration missed something that could be 
brought into the picture. In the same way, if com- 
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petitiveness makes the most of the satisfactions of 
achieving a goal at the cost of the loss of another, 
it seems te miss the satisfactions which come from 
identification with others. It seems to be a less 
adequate goal. We are far from a full understand- 
ing in these matters, but I would suggest that our 
best present information is to the effect that a 
co-operative organization, involving utilization of 
all that is in human nature, will necessarily utilize 
the fellow feelings, the maternal impulses, the fel- 
lowship demands which are latent within human 
beings, and which are often denied expression. 
Some will regard this solution as sentimental, and 
they are certainly entitled to their point of view. 
The point upon which I would conclude is simply 
this: There are many kinds and forms of person- 
ality integration. Those most worthy of the name 
are those which actually integrate all the definable 
components in human nature; those forms of group 
organization in which each individual finds most 
complete integration are apparenily the same ones 
which reduce inter-individual hostility and make 
achievement of human group goals most feasible. 

Is it premature to point out applications of such 
a point of view? I would suggest some very con- 
crete things. We might begin by trying to find out 
whether competitive pressures are always neces- 
sary in the task of teaching adults or children; and 
I apply this to the college level, the high school, 
the elementary level, and, indeed, everywhere that 
organized learning goes on. Is it worth while to 
consider the possibility of personality fulfillment 
which does not involve blind hostility or competi- 
tiveness? Can self-realization or pride in good 
work well done be maintained without pride in 
one’s superiority to others? Secondly, in the or- 
ganization of the home, in the relation of wife and 
husband, in the relation of parent and child, is it 
possible to achieve greater integration of personal- 
ity through a recognition of the wide individuality 
of tastes and needs which may be shown, recog- 
nition of different levels of ability and skill, the 
preparation of goals of family living which all can 
understand to some degree and in which all can 
co-operate to some degree? Is it possible to assign 
tasks to father, mother, children, and those who 
visit the home, so that all may feel that they are 
contributing to the group life? Is it possible, for 
example, to reduce the homemaker’s concern with 
keeping up with the Joneses and her desire to serve 
the best chafing dish meal on Euclid Avenue, to 
find out a little bit about the tastes and interests 
of the various members of all the families that are 
involved, her own family, first of all, and the guests 
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at the same time, in a little less formal and a little 
more casual spirit? Is it possible, in reference to 
the endless mag~zines wh.ch serve the homemaker, 
to emphasize a little bit more the simple satisfac- 
tions of shared co-operative family and community 
living, as against the competitive and prestige val- 
ues which the advertisers have pushed into a Posi 
tion of extreme focus in recent years? And, 
turn, in relation to human society, the ssaitntiee 
commonwealth which we all ultimately serve, is it 
possible to emphasize more adequate ly those 
norms, those satisfactions which are fun for chil- 
dren to achieve and fun for parents to inculcate, 
without the fear that they will be outdone by 
others, in accordance with the competitive stand- 
ard? Is it possible, for example, that schools will 
be built more for the enjoyment of pupils and 
children, and less to impress other communities 
with the modernity or magnificence of the new 
building? Is it possible that parks, fire departments, 
police systems, and community activities, generally, 
be gauged more in terms of the role which each 
member of the community can play in developing 
such services and the way in which they may serve 
the community as a w hole, rather than in terms of 
prestige and power politics which give each com- 
munity effort a competitive relation to each other 
community effort? This is just a way of thinking, 
an experimental way of thinking which might be 
developed and which you in your practical work 
can submit to the acid test. I do not believe we 
have all the answers. It is very likely and, indeed, 
very probable that a few decades from now we 
shall understand much more about the inte -grated 
personality than we understand today. Much that 
we have learned about unconscious motives, doing 
things for reasons that we don’t understand, will 
become more and more clear to us. Many stand- 
pat ways that seem unlikely to yield to new en- 
lighte ned methods may prove capable of quick con- 
trol, just as one disease after another has yielded 
to medical research. 

Basically, I believe that our direction is clear. I 
believe that we can utilize all of human nature and 
that we cannot achieve an integrated human nature 
unless we do so. I believe that we can utilize all 
human beings in the orchestration of human so- 
ciety—varying, of course, with the constitutional 
limits in intellect or sensitivity or creativeness, but 
all capable of giving something to the total—and I 
believe that the integration of personality will ulti- 
mately prove to be to a large degree an expression 
of the integration of the individuals themselves 
within a co-operative commonwealth. 





The Dynamics of Personal 


and Professional Living 


HE startling fact of a 50 per cent increase 

in the length of life in the last fifty years 
gives us pause to think of the next fifty years and 
their possibilities. The challenge of these fifty 
years—the second half of our century—seems now 
to be in the consideration of, in the increasing 
knowledge of, and hopefully in advances in mental 
and emotional health. 

The subjects selected for this general session of 
your annual meeting look ahead into these fifty 
years; they suggest the readiness and the compe- 
tence of your profession to further mental and 
emotional health—in those with whom you work 
and in yourselves. The topic suggested to me is 
the latter—the subject of personal living for each 
of us in our own everyday personal and profes- 
sional lives. 

I have chosen the word dynamics for this title 
because it is the antithesis of static. As a noun 
dynamics means many things. It is enough here to 
consider only “the moving moral as well as physical 
forces of any kind” and as an adjective “pertaining 
to or characterized by energy or effective action.” 
Even with this limiting of our definition we can 
still consider here only clues to dynamic living 
rather than the whole subject. 

Three areas present to us opportunities to apply 
the dynamics of personal and professional living. 
These are: 

Achieving and keeping faith in oneself 
Achieving and keeping faith in one’s work 
Achieving and keeping faith in others 


Faith in Oneself 


Our first point concerns the achieving of faith in 
oneself—how to arrive at a belief, a trust, a confi- 
dence, if you will, that we have some power to 
direct our own self-fulfillment and that we are in 
some measure approaching our goals. 

First of all, everyone needs a life of one’s own 
apart from family and apart from work. Everyone 
needs time to use one’s own ideas and ideals, for 
one’s own satisfactions, one’s own fulfillment. 
Neither ideas nor ideals need be those of anyone 
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else; they are one’s own, produced by the motivat- 
ing and controlling forces of one’s own peculiar 
personality and environment. Sometimes these 
ideas and ideals can be realized only by oneself; 
sometimes they can be expressed for and with the 
Sometimes they add to the 
flow of ideas around us; sometimes they stand 
apart, alone, unusual, unaccepted. And perhaps 
these latter are the more to be valued, for the dis- 
senters among us open intellectual doors and keep 
windows open for the minds of others. 

And when we have come close to achieving some 
measure of self-realization, how may we express it 
without transgressing the self-realization of others? 
Perhaps Anne Lindbergh in her book Gift from the 
Sea has stated it as simply as anyone when she 
says, “we need to find an inner harmony which 
can be translated into outward harmony” with 


stimulation of others. 


those around us. 

For self-understanding, it is important, too, to 
achieve the knowledge and skill required for taking 
advantage of one’s potentials. But we must first 
of all have some vision of what our possibilities 
are. This, too, is a part of self-understanding. 

There is an old Chinese proverb that says that 
there are five points of the compass: North, South, 
East, and West, and the place where you are. Un- 
less we know where we are we cannot know which 
is North and which is South, or how to move in 
the direction we want to go 

Women may complicate the job of self-under- 
standing by combining—as we are more and more 
frequently doing—major family responsibilities, pro- 
fessional responsibilities, and community or volun- 
teer activities. From women who combine the 
three with poise and lack of frustration, who elude 
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the “squirrel cage” and a sense of “fragmentation,” 
I have gathered some suggestions for controlling 
the dynamics of these compination lives. 

1. Simplification. Getting rid of excess household 
things and getting rid of complicated procedures, 
getting rid of other excess things like too many 
clothes, complicated wardrobes that demand time 
to assemble, time to care for, and time for replace- 
ment. 

True, simplification of things is probably simpler 
for the young than for the older person, and today 
young people even start out in a less complicated 
fashion of living than was the custom a generation 
ago. Perhaps when the young people of today 
reach middle age, they, too, will have accumulated 
an excess of things, but for the moment they seem 
far ahead of those of us who are trying to simplify 
our lives. 

Others of us may not be able to simplify our 
possessions or our living because the pattern is set 
by the demands upon us—by the neighborhood or 
the professional or occupational milieu in which 
we must live. Simplification for these families may 
be possible only for short times in summer cabins 
or week-end retreats where it is perfectly accept- 
able, even fashionable, for housekeeping and dress 


to be simplified beyond what would be possible or 
The cabin or the re- 


acceptable in our usual life 
treat thus offers a breather—a moment of rejuvena- 
tion 

2. Time alone 
to gain perspective and a sense of balance. We 
need to educate others to the idea that some time 
alone is very valuable to our own personalities and 
to our ability to fit together home, professional, 
and community life 

3. Selectiveness. Few things can compound them 
selves more rapidly than the demands of worthy 
activities. There are 
ties. We must select those that we can fit into our 
lives and feel no guilt for those that must be left 
Ours are not the only willing hands, nor 


Each of us needs some time alone 


» just too many worthy activi- 


to others. 
the only competent ones 

Let us remember, too, that the best looks better 
when it has a little space around it 

4. Philosophy of life. Fourth of the precepts sug 
gested by women who are most successful at com- 
bining the discrete parts of their lives into a har- 
monious whole is the importance of a philosophy 
of life. And by this they usually mean simply a 
way of doing things that makes sense and that 
gives the individual a perspective in relation to 
others 

A philosophy of life is a value system that grows 
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changes, and matures, and in its maturity is char- 
acterized, for one thing, by a willingness to work 
on projects one will not see completed in one’s own 
lifetime—a simple way of saying again that one 
brings one’s own ideas and ideals into harmony 
with the flow of life around one 


Faith in One’s Work 

Vocations and avocations and professional life 
are so important to all of us that the dynamics of 
successful living in the job is our second important 
factor in successful personal and professional 
living. 

Ideally we choose our profession or our vocation 
by mate hing the demands and the opportunities of 
a particular kind of work with our own abilities and 
our own potentials as we understand them. How- 
ever, whatever the job that we choose, it must 
seem important to the person who does it. It must 
seem to offer on each day's horizon opportunities 
for achievement, for self-fulfillment, for satisfactions 
The job must inspire in one faith 
Ideally this is so 


and rewards. 
to go forward to those horizons. 
But we cannot overlook the fact that for many the 
vocation may be less than the avocation in personal 
satisfactions. Then the avocation is more than a 
hobby; 
It becomes one of the ways of achieving personal 


fulfillment. 


Achieving and keeping faith in one’s work we 


it becomes our source of faith in our work 


have said, and perhaps we might give a moment's 
thought to keeping faith in the job 

We need to expect that there will be changing 
values in terms of our jobs as we grow in the job, 
in our personalities, and as we simply grow older 
Restlessness comes to all at various times Perhaps 
the job is not growing as fast as the person, O1 
perhaps the person has changed his perspective 


And in 


this connection a thought about retirement—a word 


and needs to move on to something else 


that should be stricken from the language for its 
connotations of being ended or no longer needed 
as commonly understood, is not the 
with the 


believe in growing out of one job into another 


Retirement, 


word to use dynamics of living if we 


Faith in Other People 


There can be no faith in cther people unless we 
understand and have faith in ourselves 

Faith in people can be interpreted in both the 
family and the work group. It requires an under 
standing of others and an ac ceptance of another's 
point of view. It offers opportunities to express 
oneself and to capitalize on group activity 
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All of us have a variety of relationships with 
other people, and each calls for different kinds of 
skills in relationships; the relationships of parents 
to children are different from those of husband 
and wife; even to the same person we may have 
different relationships at different times—for ex- 
ample, the relationship of a teacher to his student 
is different from that of the teacher to the same 
student who joins the faculty as a colleague. 

Our relationships with people are the most im- 
portant factors in our daily working life. 

But whether the relationships are those we en- 
counter in our family and personal life or in our 
professional and working life, the dynamics of the 
relationships with others is still important. All liv- 
ing relationships are constantly in a state of change 
and expansion No permanent return to a former 
state is ever possible—though the kittenish woman 
of forty or the athlete of fifty may for a moment 
delude themselves to the contrary. If the moment 
has been lived fully when it came, we can go on 
to the next step in a relationship without futile 
efforts to recapture or to hold unchanging ou 
relationship with another person or persons. 

The intermittency of relationships is another les 
son hard for many of us to learn. Perhaps Anne 
Lindbergh's beautiful description of the intermit- 
tency of relationships in this bit from Gift from the 
Sea will help us understand it 
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And in this image of the pendulum swinging in easy 
rhythm between opposite poles, is there not a clue to the 
problem of relationships as a whole? Is there not here even 
a hint of an understanding and an acceptance of the 
winged life of relationships, of their eternal ebb and flow 
of their inevitable intermittency? 

Perhaps this is the most important thing for me to take 
back from beach-living: simply the memory that each cyck 
of the tide is valid; each cycle of the wave is valid; each 


cycle of a relationship is valid." 


In summary, then, my interpretation of the 


dynamics of personal and professional living means 
Faith in oneself—with time to find out the kind of 
person one is at various stages in one's own life. 


Faith in one’s work—and some kind of balance ( not 
equilibrium, for that is static) between its chang- 
ing form and one’s own changing desires. 
Faith in other people—remembering that faith in 
others will make it possible to delegate many 
things and to work happily and effectively with 
people going in the same direction 

I hope that home economists, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, chemists, biologists, and all others 
will pool their knowledge, skills, and resources 
toward more effective personal and family living 
Surely these are our best criteria of emotional and 
mental health 


AnNE Monnow Linopence. Cift from the Sea. New 


York: Pantheon, 1955 pp 107. 110 


The United Nations and How It Works 
The United Nations and How It Works is an interesting book about the UN 


written with warmth and imagination 
It is “designed for community-minded organizations 


source of information 
and individuals,” 


Literature, Inc 


States Political System and How It Works 


which is at the same time a factual 


savs the publisher, The New American Library of World 
Author is David Cushman Coyle, who also wrote The United 


He worked in close co operation 


with the United Nations De partment of Public Information in preparing his 


material 


The first chapter tells how the UN works at “The Grass Roots 


( hapter Il 


describes the effect of UNESCO on the lives of people in less-developed 


sections of the world. 
Rights 
are other chapter headings 


“Money and Trade,” “Technical Services, 
“International Disputes,” and 
Each tells a story of a facet of the UN's function 


“Non-Self-Governing Peoples,” 


Korea 


The concluding chapter explains the philosophy of the UN 

In the Appendix the book's users will find ready reference materials on the 
principal organs of the UN, the structure of the UN Charter, the responsi 
bilities of the General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and Social 


Council, the Trusteeship Council, the International Court of Justice 


various UN specialized agencies 


The United Nations and How It Works is a 208-page “Signet Key 


and the 


paper 


covered book which sells for 35 cents per copy in bookstores, newsstands, and 
in the UN Bookshop at the United Nations headquarters 





Human Values in Home Economics 


UMAN values are of first concern to all of 

us. They must be if we accept the fact 
that the over-all purpose of home economics is to 
promote the well-being of individuals and families. 
But what do we mean by human values? Can we 
define them and set them apart from other values? 
Should we even attempt to do so? Since all values 
affect human values it may not be correct—or pos- 
sible—to define the human values without relation- 
ship to all other values. 

However, as a premise to this discussion, I 
offer a definition which you may or may not wish 
to accept. It is this: Human values are those which 
make it possible for any individual to develop his 
maximum abilities and at the same time give such 
direction to his life that he makes his maximum 
contribution to society and derives personal satis- 
faction in living 

If you will accept for the time being this defini- 
tion, our next question is-what are the human 
values in home economics? 

Let us look at home economics itself for a 
Recently I heard a definition of home 
economics which seems pertinent to this theme. 
It was: “Home Economics is a field of study where 


moment 


all of its aspects of learning are integrated and 
focused on the needs of the family as well as the 
individual.” This definition seems particularly apt 
because it does not minimize the importance of 
any part of our program but emphasizes the unique 
feature of home economics, namely, that of relat- 
ing all of its phases to the needs of families and 
individuals 

There are many aspects to this subject of hu- 
man values in home economics with which we 
might begin, but I would like to have you consider 
first one that we cannot afford to overlook. I call 
it the positive acceptance of change. You will re- 
member that Ellen H. Richards once said that 
“Home Economics stands for the ideal home life 
for today unhampered by the traditions of the 
past.” This does not imply, of course, that the 
basic needs of people for food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing ure not ever-present. Nor does it mean that 
we do not recognize that certain values per- 
sist as eternal ones. We appreciate our heritage 


Edna A. Hill 


Miss Hill, vice-president of the American Home 
Economics Association, is chairman of the depart- 
ment of home economics at the University of 
Kansas. This article is adapted from a talk at the 
1955 spring meeting of the Oregon Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


from the traditions of the past—in fact, perhaps 
our most precious professional heritage came from 
the early home economists who were willing to 
pioneer and experiment in what was then a new 
and unknown field. 

Recently I saw exactly this point in a letter 
from a home economics graduate of forty years 
ago. It describes so well the person who is not 
tradition bound—the person who has achieved the 
ability to accept change positively. She wrote 
Home Economics has always been a great adventure for 
me. Each day has brought a new challenge to use some 
phase of what I learned as a home economics major in col- 


lege. Fundamentals learned there have greatly helped to 
They were, however, only a 


make my life full and happy 
commencement, for each day has brought new things 
Thank goodness I have the “know-how” to make use of an 
understanding of these new things because of the training 
I had 
I am sure this home economist, trained many 
years ago, would understand that we are not under- 
estimating our debt to pioneer home economists 
when we discuss the need for change. We must 
make changes in our program as we recognize 
changes in the patterns of family living and we 
must take into account our new knowledge about 
emotional needs of family members—the need to 
belong, to be loved, and to be recognized. It 
would no doubt be easier for all of us to work 
in a traditional pattern. But only through change 
from traditional ways of doing has progress come 
For instance, those of you who had home eco 
nomics training 25 vears ago or earlier have not 
forgotten the importance given to fine stitches 
and careful seam finishes on the underside of 
garments made in clothing classes. One home eco- 
nomics teacher told me that when she taught her 
first clothing class to high school students the 
mother of one girl was delighted because she 
couldn't tell the wrong side from the right side 
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of the garment, the workmanship was so perfect. 
Is it important to have the wrong side of a gar- 
ment as well finished as the right side? Of course 
it is important that it be neatly finished and able 
to stand the strain of wear. But how much more 
important it is to have the garment of such color, 
line, design, and fit that the person’s appearance 
is as attractive as possible. Another home eco- 
nomics person told me that when she took clothing 
courses in college many years ago that the only 
thing that was “guaranteed” in the course was that 
the student wouldn't wear the clothes she made. 
Recently, however, when a student in a neighbor- 
ing school demonstrated that she could make a 
blouse in an hour it gave one food for thought. 
The blouse didn’t have fine stitches and the nice 
inside finishes of the garment of yesteryear, but 
it was a good-looking, wearable blouse. 

In another instance, are we being realistic in 
our study of foods? Family living has changed. 
Families are consuming units. Much less is pro- 
duced in the home than was produced there a 
generation ago. More wives and mothers are work- 
ing outside the home. Do we need to recognize 
the change that has taken place in family living 
and how it is affecting food preparation practices? 
While remembering that many of the same prin- 


ciples of preparation hold true whether old or 


new practices are employed, do we not need to 
give greater emphasis to time, cost, and labor- 
saving practices in feeding families than we are 
now doing? 

The most important purpose of food preparation 
is to serve food which meets the requirements of 
adequate nutrition and which the family will en 
joy eating. How shall we best meet the food needs 
of the family? What is important? Are we going 
to ignore the partially or completely prepared 
foods? Are we going to help people to serve better 
meals more easily? Can we still do this and not 
lose the art of cookery—for like other arts it is an 
important creative art. We have a big task but a 
different one than that faced by the first home 
economics foods teachers. Recent studies by Ruth 
Lehman indicated that 
homemakers “showed a gratifying interest in com- 
munity activities.” Isn't this more important for 
many women than the added hours used in baking 
in the traditional way when a prepared mix could 
be substituted and the time required cut to one 
fourth? 

These are examples of positive acceptance of 
change. They illustrate, in addition, the possi- 
bilities for choice-making that allows an individual 


home-economics-trained 
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“to develop his maximum abilities and at the same 
time give such direction to his life that he makes 
his maximum contribution to society and derives 
personal satisfaction in living.” 

Again, most of us have money problems. We 
need to recognize that much of what we do in home 
There are 
many of us who grew up knowing little about 
family income. We were expected to understand 
Can we do 


economics should be related to cost. 


financial matters without experience 
anything more than we are doing to make those 
who come within our influence more finan- 
cially literate, more willing to think of the greatest 
good for all, in this area, too? Often the lesson 
can be very simple. As, for example, the case of a 
mother who was concerned about the number of 
expensive items her two teen-age daughters were 
expecting could be provided from the family 
budget. The girls were not interested in earning 
money or learning to sew in order to save on the 
cost of clothes. Finally one Saturday night this 
mother asked her husband to bring home his 
salary check in bills of small denomination and 
change. He did this. The father and mother placed 
this money in piles indicating how each had to 
be used to meet necessary expense, such as grocery 
bills, fuel, and rent. The daughters were surprised 
to learn that there was very little remaining which 
could be used for their many requests. They went 
silently and thoughtfully to their 
next morning they told their parents that they 
had had no idea of how their father's salary had 
to be spent, and they had decided to learn to sew 


and try to earn inoney by baby sitting. An under- 


rooms. The 


standing of our own needs and the ability to dove 
tail them with the needs of the other members of 
the family is surely another human value in home 
economics. 

Two world wars within the last 40 years have 
made us aware of the importance of preserving a 
democratic way of life. “Free families make free 
persons” Mrs. Bernice Milburn Moore told the 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association in 1951. This philosophy emphasizes 
the need to develop democratic practices within 
the family, and it is the most difficult to achieve 
of all the human values in home economics. We 
cannot do it alone, and we need to use every skill 
we have to help achieve it. This means that all 
family members share in decision making in pro 
portion to their abilities. It means, too, that when 
one makes a decision he shares in the consequences 
of that decision 

The anecdote of a father who was trying to 
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teach his 10-year-old and 12-year-old sons the 
value of money and how to spend it illustrates 
the above point. One evening when the three were 
attending a carnival, each boy was given a certain 
sum of money to spend. They agreed that ten cents 
should be saved for the carfare home. At eleven 
o'clock when they met at the car station to make 
the trip home, the 12-year-old had no money. The 
father said to him, “I guess you will have to walk 
home.” In telling the story the father said that 
as he rode home and later stood worried and un- 
easy in a darkened window waiting for the lad to 
come, he wondered if he had been right in his 
decision to have the boy walk home, for it was 
a mile and a half and the night was dark and cold. 
Was he right? In general a democratic way of 
life means less discipline imposed by others but 
more self-discipline. I repeat it means also taking 
the consequences on these decisions. It means 
solving problems more slowly but with more un- 
derstanding and learning in the process. 

With our changing pattern in family living it 
seems more itaportant than ever that young people 
be prepared to do independent thinking. They 
must learn to live anywhere and in any group. 
They cannot use only the ways of their parents 
and grandparents. Young people are marrying 
younger. Young people living in traditional fashion 
in the homes of their parents today may find 
themselves tomorrow in a remote corner of the 
earth living in camps, cabins, trailers, and, as one 
young woman described her homemaking, “pour- 
ing home sweet home” out of the confines of a 
box, trunk, or foot locker. When we consider the 
life that may be ahead for many young people 
we realize how much they need principles which 
they can apply in new situations. They must learn 
to decide what is important in life for chem 

These decisions, too, begin with the many very 
simple ones of every day. A story I once heard 
Mrs. Gilbreth tell illustrates this point so very well. 
When some of her sons and daughters were of high 
school age the girls did the family laundry and 
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ironing. One day the girls told her that the Gil- 
breth boys didn’t have as good an appearance 
as the other boys in the school. The girls thought 
that it was because the boys’ shirts were not well 
ironed. The girls had been ironing them on a 
mangle. Mrs. Gilbreth suggested that they talk 
it over with the boys that night. They did and 
found that the boys were satisfied with the way 
their shirts were being ironed. All then agreed 
they would continue to mangle the shirts and not 
worry that it might affect adversely the boys’ per- 
sonality. How true the statement “It isn't what 
happens to you that is important but how you feel 
about it.” 

One could enumerate many: examples in the 
subject-matter areas of child dev elopment, housing, 
textiles, and home furnishings as well as in the 
professional areas, whether they be those of the 
dietitians, teachers, journalists, extension specialists 
or businesswomen, where changes have come which 
should influence our approach to the problems of 
family needs. The ones I have suggested are only 
a few—you probably are aware of many others 

It is well for us to remember that home eco- 
nomics has been based on subject matter from 
many fields applied to problems in the home. It 
has been the task of the home-economics-trained 
person to apply this ever-increasing new material 
to better home living. If we are unmindful of the 
kaleidoscopic changes in the picture of the families 
whom we serve, we may find other disciplines 
taking over many of the responsibilities which have 
been our birthright and relegating to us a less 
interesting and less challenging role. If, however, 
as we do our day-by-day work we can have some 
kind of vision which makes us see the real families 
and their needs we are not likely to forget the 
human values ot home economics With this touc h- 
stone we can maintain our unique role in the 
educational and professional world. We will always 
use from the past that which is good and is ap- 
plicable to our way of life, but we will not be 


hampered by the traditions of the past 


Headquarters Has New Kitchen Curtains 
AHEA headquarters 


kitchen is now filtered through sheer, yellow tier curtains topped with a black 
Colors blend with the yellow and grey 


Daylight coming through the tall windows of the 


and white striped pleated valance 


pattern of the wall covering and the tier treatment optically improves the pro- 


portions of both windows 


Credit for the design goes to Martha Caldwell, 


associate professor of home economics at the University of Vermont. The 


curtains were made by Mrs. Phillip A. Regan, Mrs. M 


E Shepherd, and 


Mrs. Dorthea Umbach, members of the Young Homemakers Group of the 


District of Columbia. 








College Teaching of Food and Nutrition 


Ercel S. Eppright, Chairman of Editorial Committee 


HE extent of research bringing us new 

knowledge basic to living in our atomic age 
has so expanded the job of education at all levels 
that there is a constant need to ask ourselves: What 
really should be our targets? What is essential 
today? What can be omitted? What will prepare 
students for wiser, richer living in a world that is 
changing so rapidly we can neither predict nor 
guess the problems students may need to solve in 
the future? 

Home economists have become increasingly con- 
vinced that students in the field of home economics 
should have preparation in the various aspects of 
homemaking as basic to better home and family liv- 
ing and to well-oriented and successful professional 
preparation. Knowledge has increased in every 
aspect of homemaking. It has also increased in 
art, economics, sociology psychology education, 
the physical and the biological sciences which 
all home economics students need along with Eng- 
lish, history, and other general subjects 

Thus, at a time when there is more to learn 
in any one area, there must be less time in which 
What then can be done to meet this 
dilemma? How can college teachers reorient their 


What will have 
life in a changing world in the home 


to learn it 
teaching? permanent value for 
the com- 
munity, the profession? These are but a few of the 
questions considered by a small group of college 
teachers of foods and nutrition, meeting in Wash 
ington, D. C., May 3 to 6, 1955 

For several years there had been requests that 
the Home Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education take the initiative in calling a 
meeting of college foods and nutrition teachers to 
consider teaching problems. In the spring of 1955 


invitations were sent to 18 people chosen to 


Melva 


Pennsylvania 


Persons invited to participate in the Conference 

B. Bakkie, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Helen F. Barbour.* New Mexico College of A&M Arts 
Ruth Buckley, University of Tennessee; Helen Cate, Florida 
State University: Bertha C. Clow.* Montana State Colles 
Ercel S. Eppright,” Iowa State College; Margaret A. Epp 
right,* University of Texas; Mary Fuqua, Pennsylvania State 
Beatrice | 
Hussemann,.* University of Wisconsin; Pear! 
University of Illinois: Madge Miller. lowa State 


U niversity Geiger.* University of Indiana 
Dorothy I 


> 
] anssen 


This article has been prepared for the Journal 
as the report of a Conference on Teaching 
Foods and Nutrition in Colleges, sponsored by the 
Home Economics Education Branch of the Office 
of Education, and held in Washington in May. 


represent several types and sizes of institutions 
in the various regions of the country and different 
kinds of responsibilities in foods and nutrition 
for this four-day 


teaching. The purposes set 


meeting were: (1) to clarify problems which exist 
in the teaching of foods and nutrition; (2) to con- 
sider the aims in teaching foods and nutrition to 
college home economics students; 3) to indicate 
some ways to achieve these aims 4) to decide 


what, if anything, needs to be done to improve 
the teaching of foods and/or nutrition; and (5) if 
something should be done, to suggest a plan or 
some plans tor getting this done 

In the 


possible to re-examine changes occurring m homes 


short time the group met it was im 


economics, in 


and families, in concepts of home 


education, and the implications of these for the 
whole four-year program in foods and nutrition 
therefore. to the 


in homes 


Primary emphasis was given 
changed situations (the realities existing 
and the meaning of these to the 


rather than to the 


and elsewhe re 
beginning courses emphasis 
needed in the several professions However, some 
of the 


with both home and family life and professional 


conclusions apply to teaching concerned 


responsibilities 

Over the vears there have been many confer 
ences to consider research; but few, if any, have 
been planned primarily to consider teaching. Let 
us hope that this conference will stimulate many 


more on the national, regional, and local levels 


College: Mary W. Neugent, Virginia State College; Vera 
L. Newburn. Colorado State College: Zelma Pawne. Alcorn 
AAM College Ml sissippi lovee M Reed, University of 
Wyoming: Grace Steininger.* Cornell University, New York 
I Neige Todhunter University of Alabama Margaret 
Alexander and Beulah Coon* of the Office of Education 


worked closely with the Conference 


* Members writing this 


article 


Cmnmittec assisting wit! 
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Such groups may wish to consider further the prob- 
lems recognized and ideas suggested at this meet- 
ing. These are summarized under four topics: the 
realities, problems faced in teaching, motivation, 
and aims and goals. 


Realities 


On facing the realities in the home, on the 
market, in the laboratory and clinic, and in edu- 
cation, one is impressed by the extremes. No 
wonder we are in a quandary! 

In the homes we see more children and more 
aged persons; more conveniences for storing, pre- 
paring, and serving food but less actual home prep- 
aration of food and probably fewer meals eaten 
at home; larger incomes but increasing demands on 
them; more dollars but less buying power per 
Many forces are operating to disrupt the 
meals a day—the 


dollar 
old pattern of three family 
“casualness” of living, suburban dwelling, the 
glamour and lure of public eating places, to 
mention a few. Homemaking for the woman is 
often a part-time job. There is less domestic help 
but a greater sharing of responsibility among family 
members. Consequently, information about the 
selection and use of food should reach all family 
members, not just the homemaker. There is much 
emphasis on ways to save time and energy, and 
more concern about overweight. The public is 
more interested in the food requirements of people 
and the true nutritive values of different foods 
From the laboratory and clinic also comes an in- 
creasing awareness of the relation of nutrition 
to health. 

New products flood the market faster than we 
can keep informed about them. We buy foods and 
services simultaneously. The result is that we do 
not know when the cost of food leaves off and 
that of serve: begins. This presents a problem 
in trying to evaluate the relative economy of foods 
In selecting foods, knowledge and judgment are 
confused by the power of advertising, the pressure 
of food faddists, and the many ways foods are 
marketed. The over-all cost of food, however, re- 
mains one of the largest items of the budget and 
merits our serious attention 

At the same time on the social and_ political 
fronts we see good food and the improvement of 
family meals as an instrument for strengthening 
home and family life; for improving conditions 
among delinquent children; for increasing the 
potentialities of our human resources (especially 


the masses of underprivileged children); for 
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stabilizing restless populations; and hence for help- 
Horizons are far- 


ing to promote world peace. 
flung. Are our sights set to see them? 

The realities in the field of education are both 
bewildering and challenging. The scope of the 
field reaches beyond that which any one dis 


cipline can handle The home economists are in a 


unique position to interpret the knowledge in food 
and nutrition for the betterment of mankind. Are 
These and other 


realities must project themselves into our day-to- 


we accepting the challenge? 


day teaching and lead us into new highways and 


byways in teaching 


Problems 


The realities arising from current times demand 
new approaches, improved methods of teaching, 
and a thorough knowledge of subject matter in 
foods and nutrition. 

How realistic are we in our teaching--are we 
ignoring reality, or are we constantly examining 
what we do in light of the changes in the world 
around us? For example, do we ignore the wide 
variety of mixes and prepared foods that are avail- 
able on the market and their influence on the 
homemakers’ management of meals; do we make 
the best use of new equipment; are the methods of 
meal service suitable for the “casualness” of today’s 
homes? Do we try to evaluate which parts of our 
traditional food and nutrition courses have values 
which we cannot afford to lose and which parts we 
keep simply because we hesitate to change? 

We have students coming to us with different 
backgrounds, experiences, and aims. Are we real- 
istic in dealing with this problem, or do we ignore 
it and require that all students have the same 
experiences in our classrooms? 

Even if we employ a device to evaluate the 
student's background, what use do we make of the 
information we get? Should we section or group 
students with different learnings and/or skills in 
different laboratories; excuse some students from 
some courses or part of a course plan the prob 
lems in a particular course to fit the needs of the 
individual student? 

Are our department offerings so integrated that 
one can build from one level of learning to the 
next? Would it be possible through better inte 
gration in the teaching of food and nutrition t 
strengthen each and make the integrated subject 
matter more realistic? Can this integration best 
be attained by separate courses, or by a course 
which combines the two? How can one attain 
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integration if the institutions which train college 
teachers encourage specialization in one field to 
the exclusion of the other? Should seminars, dis- 
cussions, and workshops be provided for in-service 
training of all staff members to keep them up to 
date in this rapidly changing field? 

Are we facing the possibility of an increase in 
enrollment? Will we have to meet this, for a time 
at least, without a corresponding increase in physi- 
cal plant or staff? This problem may force us to 
redefine our objectives and to revolutionize our 
teaching. The force of circumstances may bring 
us to reduction of laboratory time, enlargement of 


classes, more use of the lecture-demonstration 


method (possibly with television), more group 
projects, and more independent study. Two im- 


portant desirable outcomes of changes in method 
seem possible: the development of greater ability 
on the part of our students (1) to do “hard think- 
ing” and (2) to do independent, creative work 
Are we, even under the present circumstances 
making the best use of methods of teaching, such 
as lecture, demonstration, group work, and visual 
aids with a subsequent saving of class time? We 
should aim to give due emphasis to the applica- 
tion of scientific principles and at the same time 
allow opportunity for developing creative ability 
with its resulting satisfactions. The integration 
of the scientific and creative approach should also 
stimulate more students to take advanced courses 
in preparation for professional and graduate work. 
Another problem always with us is that of 
“skills.” It is only realistic to recognize that in the 
classroom it is unwise to spend the time necessary 
to produce great skill in food preparation. We 
recognize, however, that competence and some 
skill in food preparation are expected of our grad- 
uates. What measures are we taking to provide the 
motivation that will lead students to acquire the 
necessary skill outside of class? Can the student get 
experience in handling food while she is in college? 


Or must she acquire it on her own initiative? 


Motivation 


To the enthusiastic teacher, motivation of stu- 
dents sometimes seems unnecessary Or unimportant. 
Students, however, may take a different view. It 
behooves food and nutrition teachers to consider 
this matter seriously. 

Some ways in which teachers may further moti- 
vate students were recognized by members of the 


Conference 
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Appraise the food habits and likes and dislikes of the 
students and their families. 

Pretest and otherwise determine the level of learning 
and ability of students, their interests, values, and how 
they think these can be attained 

Encourage students to express their needs and assist in 
formulating the aims of the course 

Organize courses so that students may proceed with 
confidence that objectives can be met, and so that time 
and energies needed to accomplish the goals of the course 
may be budgeted 

Emphasize the investigative approach as a means of 
stimulating a spirit of inquiry and open-mindedness 

Make explicit and interesting assignments which en- 
courage extensive reading and independent work; use dis- 
crimination in selecting reference material 

Encourage creative ability on the part of the students 
in selecting illustrative material for lessons and assignments, 
and large blocks of subject matter 

Keep the course material current and up to date as 
regards research, public affairs, and methods of teaching; 
make effective use of visual materials 

Establish in the individual a deep appreciation of the 
importance of health; show the relationship of food to 
health and that the food intake is a factor in health to be 
controlled, for the most part, by the individual 

Help students to see that food and nutrition is a pivotal 
field which depends on and contributes to many other 
fields of learning 

Convince students that knowledge of foods and nutrition 
is a powerful tool in promoting human welfare. Help them 
to see its relation to the medical and social sciences 

Provide opportunity for students to carry responsibility 
and think in terms of large blocks of experience 

Promote pride in accomplishment by selecting methods 
in food preparation that are known to give good results 
an to permit exercise of creative ability, critical thinking, 
and the spirit of inquiry 

Help students to understand and share in the evaluation 
of their performance 

Show the application in the professional business, and 


academic world 


Aims and Goals 


Finally, some aims and goals were developed 
primarily for the food and nutrition courses on 
the elementary college level. Food and Nutrition 
are recognized as mutually interdependent, and 
differences in aims for college courses which seek 
to offer instruction in these fields must be re- 
garded primarily as a matter of emphasis. Any 
attempt to divide the body of subject matter under 
consideration into two clear-cut areas appears 
unreal and urwise. Many objectives are common 
to both areas; others are more specifically related 
to foods or to nutrition. Therefore, the aims recog 
nized for this level of college teaching are divided 
into three parts: general aims; aims primarily re- 
lated to foods; and aims primarily related to 
nutrition. 
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General Aims 

1, To develop an understanding that in foods and nutrition 
there is an ever-growing body of knowledge based on 
experiments and the laws of science 

2.To help the students become aware of the limitations 
of their information and the need to establish the habit 
of seeking reliable sources of information 

3. To develop an appreciation of the meaning of research 
and of some of the great discoveries in food and nutri- 
tion and their significance in the life of man 

4.To develop an understanding that food is the means 
by which good nutrition may be achieved 

5. To develop the conviction that “food makes a difference’ 
to the extent that selection of a good diet becomes 
routine 

6.To develop an understanding that the nutritional needs 
of individuals and families may be met by many diverse 
food patterns, and a recognition of the importance of 
building on regional and socioeconomic food patterns 

7. To develop a sufficient understanding of terms and 
prince iples to permit accurate and effective communica 
tion with both lay and professional persons 

8. To help students appreciate and enjoy foods and nutri 
tion as a subject 

9. To develop both the general and specific aims of food 
and nutrition in the breadth and depth needed for differ 
ent professions 

10.To provide experience in selection and preparation of 
foods, suitable for all age groups, based on a knowl 
edge of food composition und an understanding of the 
scientific principles involved —nutritional, physical, chemi 
cal, and bacteriologic al 

11.To develop an understanding of agencies concerned 
with protecting the consumer of foods, and a sense of 
responsibility for supporting them 

12. To develop an understanding of some of the psycho 

logical, economic, and social effects of food advertising 
on our society 

13. To develop judgment m ev sluating claims made by 
food advertising and rating agencies and other prom 
tional groups 

14. To develop familiarity with a variety of reliable source 
materials in the area of food and nutrition, and some 
judgment in their selection and use 

15. To develop an understanding of the meaning and use 
of food in various cultures, including our own, which 
would involve recegnition of such items as the follow 
ing: (a) the prestige value of certain foods; (b) sy: 
bolism of foods ‘ 
tality; (d) the health hazards involved in social eating 


use of food as a means of hospi 


and (e) the undesirability and inappropriateness of the 
use of food as a reward, bribe, or punishment 

16. To develop an understanding of the international prob 
lems arising from surpluses und shortages of food and 
their possible effects on the way of lift 
‘ 


17. To develop an awareness that food is a vital 


achieving international peace 


Aims Related Primarily to Food 
18. To develop an ability to plan prepare, and serve meals 
efficiently within time, ene rev, and money limitations 
19. To acquaint students with tools and equipment saitabk 

for different types of food preparation and an efficient 


arrangement and use of them 
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20.To develop an appreciation of food pre paration as a 
means of creative expression 

21. To develop an awareness of those factors which deter 
mine the qualities, including grades and standards, of 
food and their effect on selection and utilization 

22. To develop an understanding of the importance of food 
sanitation and those prox edures which prevent infesta 
tion and food-borne diseases 

23. To develop an understanding of values in different 
plans for food pre paration and service adapted te present 
day living 

24. To develop some ability to achieve values desired with 
time and facilities available 

25. To develop an appreciation of values derived when 
different members of the family share the activities 

involved in feeding the family 


Aims Related Primarily to Nutrition 
26. To develop un understanding of basic knowledge t 
nutrition and the way nutrition affects growth and 


health 


und total well-being of an individual 


which includes the psychological, emotional 

27. To develop an understanding of the techniques tor 
identifying and solving nutrition problems of individua 
families, groups, and communities 

28. To develop an understand n¢ f the fundamental! 
ciples of nutrition in relation to food choice 
preparation, and menu planning 

29. To provide experience in applying basic knowledge of 
nutrition in the evaluation of diets, or food advertising 
und other claims about foods t special food prepara 
tions, and of dietary practices 

0. To develop an ability to recognize some of the 
of good and poor nutrition 

31. To develop a realization that the nutrition of won 

he ilth ot the 


hildren and therefore cf future generations 


potential mothers affects the 


32. To develop a realization that students wh 


the benefit of nutrition education have in 


and responsibility for leadership by 
ar rhe 
3. To develoy 
ment of nutr 
level 
4. To develop an awarene 
made by different protess 
interrelationships possi 
I » de veloy 
between nutritior 


ar 


onditions 


The conference group recognized that the 
achievement of these aims, the solution of the prob 
lems, and the idjustments necessitated by chang 
ing conditions in the home, the market place, th 
college, will be facilitated by further pooling of 
efforts 


district or regional, and national meetings be held 


It was suggested, therefore, that some state 
to make possible such co-c verative action Reports 
of such meetings would be helpful if sent to mem 
bers of the committee listed above. or to the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the Office of Edu 


cation 
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F the present conditions of world poverty were 
to remain unchanged, of the 80,000 human 
beings born within the next twenty-four hours 
only one in four would live beyond the age of 
thirty-eight More than half 
enough of the right food for good health 
That is “if present conditions remain unchanged”; 
but if the United Nations and its member govern- 


would never get 


have their way, the next decade will see 
great economic and social changes affecting the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. Already, in 
the UN was founded, there 
have been great achievements. UNICEF (UN 
Children’s Fund) alone has brought aid to over 
100 million mothers and children in more than 100 


countries and territories by helping their govern- 


ments 


ten years since the 


ments to fight against such mass diseases as tuber- 
culosis, malaria, yaws, trachoma, and leprosy and 
by helping to establish simple maternal and child 
welfare services 

Yet malnutrition the greatest 
factor affecting the lives of children. In fact, about 
half the world’s children suffer from malnutrition 
Charles G. King, scientific director of the Nutrition 
Foundation in New York, who has acted as special 
consultant to UNICEF FAO, 
minded the UNICEF executive board at its March 


1955 session that “malnutrition represents the most 


remains single 


nutrition and re 


seTious health problem mong young children nm 
Central 
lives, inadequate and improper diet creates wide 
spread ill-health among those who survive. It stunts 


America.” In addition to taking countless 


their growth, limits their perception, and makes 
them easy prey to other ills 

Much has been written about the race between 
the rapidly increasing world population and the 
available food supplies. Experts (and others! 
have argued about the maximum number of people 
the earth could feed 
immediate concern to UNICEF 


tion is something which must be conquered and it 


Those arguments are of no 


To us malnutri 


is a problem about which we know a great deal 

more than when we began operations in 1947 
Then there 

The path of action before the Children’s Fund in 


was no need—or time—for research 


the field of child nutrition was clear: to continue 
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E. J. R. Heyward 


Mr. Heyward is a deputy executive director of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund of the United Na- 
tions. With the other UN agencies UNICEF this 
month celebrates the 10th anniversary of the com- 
ing into force of the Charter of the United Nations. 


the program of relief feeding started by UNRRA 
in the UNICEF 


centrated on the provision of supplementary foods 


war-devastated countries. con- 
of high nutritive value, especially foods rich in 
protein. It was in those early days that a child 
drinking a cup of milk became UNICEF's symbol 
and by 1950 six million children in twelve coun- 
tries were receiving a daily ration of dried skim 
milk. It was no wonder that when asked what 
UNICEF meant a little Italian girl replied, “It is 
the 
meats, fats, fish, and cheese, and during the winter 


American word for cow.” Also provided were 
months fish liver capsules 

Apart from the significant effect upon the health 
of children resulting from these early operations 
in Europe, much was learned which has had its 
effect upon the development of UNICEF's work 
in the field of nutrition. In the first place experi- 
ence the of bulk 


distribution of milk requiring the co-operation of 


was gained in administration 


government departments, regional and local au 


thorities, and volunteer workers associated with 
relief societies, schools, parent-teacher groups, and 
religious bodies. And second, the importance of 
milk in children’s diets was popularized and a 
demand was created for locally produced and puri- 


fied milk 


pean countries milk was not in great demand, 


This was important, for in several Euro 


partly because there had never been adequate 
supplies for it to be a popular beverage, and partly 
because of the poor quality of the milk available. 

So the next step for UNICEF in those European 
countries which had benefited from the imported 
dried milk was to assist in establishing permanent 
facilities for collecting, conserving, and distributing 
safe milk from local sources. The Fund provided 
the imported equipment for drying and pasteuriz- 
ing plants, and the governments provided the 
buildings, locally available equipment, and labor 
Eighty milk drying and twelve milk pasteurizing 
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A Greek refugee child receives his daily quota of milk 
from UNICEF. Greece is one of the 
both contributes to and receives aid from UNICEF 


35 countries which 


plants are now in operation, and a survey made at 
the end of 1954 showed very encouraging results. 
A great improvement in the quality and the quan- 
tity of the milk was noted, and the children had 
quickly taken to it. A high proportion of the milk 
consumed by nursing 
children of fifteen and under 


is being pregnant and 
mothers and by 
some distributed free or at low cost 

At the same time, the provision of a steady mar- 
ket for raw milk has encouraged the farmers to 
improve the milk yield by better methods of selec 
tion and animal husbandry. As an example, milk 
production per cow has increased by more than 
50 per cent in Bari, Italy, since the milk pasteuriza 
tion plan started, and total milk production in the 
area served by the plant has doubled in two years 
The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations has been called on to help in im 
proving the dairy herds 

Since 1950 the main emphasis of UNICEF work 
in nutrition, as well as in other fields, has shifted 
from Europe to the economically underdeveloped 


although UNICEF is 


always ready to swing into action to meet emer- 


areas of the world: and 


gencies, the bulk of its funds are used for long- 
range programs. The aim is to help countries 
achieve a permanent solution to children’s nutri- 
tional needs 

The group most severely affected by malnutrition 
in the poorer countries is those aged from one to 
five. The death rate, incidence of disease, and 
specific evidence of malnutrition are most striking 
during the transition period from weaning until 


the child is sufficiently developed to thrive on an 
adult diet. In many Latin American communities 
the transition is from a failing supply of mother's 
milk to a diet of tortillas 
for many hours or made into a soup. There is al- 


id dry beans cooked 


most no provision for animal protein foods or 
fruits or green vegetables for infants and small 
children. Adequate supplies of meat and milk 
have been above the economic reach of most of 
the people. This unbalanced diet at this early 


age leads to retarded body grow th which can never 


be made up in future years. The situation in Asia 


is even worse than in Latin America. The average 
protein intake is less than half that of the United 
States and of animal protein as little as 12 per 
cent of United States consumption. Africa and 
the Eastern Mediterranean are only slightly better 
off } 

How can UNICEF, with its limited resources 
help with so great a problem? The continuous 
importing of food beyond the financial means of 
governments clearly provides no long-term answer 
Basically the problem has to be solved within each 
country. More body-building and protective foods 
must be developed locally. Of prime importance 
is the development of milk production. At first it 
did not seem to UNICEF that the prospects of 
adapting in other areas its European experience 
in milk conservation were bright, since in few 
countries were there any immediate prospects of 
the development of a dairy industry. It is now 
clear, however, that the potentialities are greater 
than originally assumed. Present experience—much 
of which has been gained in collaboration with 
FAO—in treating livestock diseases, in cattle breed 
Ing and insect control belies the common belief 
that milk production was economically possible 
only in temperate zones. In some tropical areas 
milk supplies for human consumption are low, not 
so much because of inability to produce milk but 
because of the problems of the collection and dis 
tribution of perishable milk 

Clearly progress in milk purification and con 
servation is bound to be slower in the economically 
underdeveloped countries than in Europe but al 
UNICEF has approved aid for 16 drving 
plants in Africa, Asia, the Eastern Mediterranean 
and Central and South America and 13 milk-fluid 
plants in each of these areas with the exception 
of Africa 
and Chile, are 


ready 


Two of the drving plants, in Nicaragua 
While in 


Europe, with its temperate climate and advanced 


already in operation 


transport facilities, the majority of the plants are 
for the preparation of fluid milk, in the less de- 
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veloped areas the demand is greatest for dry milk 
plants. 

Let us have a look at the plan which is evolving 
in Baghdad, Iraq. In Iraq infant mortality in rural 
areas is estimated at 300 per 1,000 live births— 
a reflection of the grave nutritional problems fac- 
ing a country where the average daily ration con- 
tains no more than 1200 calories, or about a third 
of the average American's diet. The staple foods— 
bread, onions, and dates—do not provide the pro- 
teins needed to produce healthy children. One of 
the answers is more milk—and milk meeting sani- 
tary standards. While much of the milk used is 
boiled in the home before use, it is often spoiled 
before it reaches the consumer. 

The Iraq government is now building, and 
UNICEF is equipping, a modern dairy in Baghdad 
where some 20,000 liters of milk per day will be 
sterilized and bottled. It can then be kept for long 
periods without refrigeration. Part of the milk 
will be distributed free to needy mothers and chil- 
dren in the area, and part will be sold at cost price 
to the public. 

But a modern dairy is no use without fresh milk 
Until now the bulk of the cows have been kept in 
Baghdad itself, where they have become a major 
health problem. Now the animals and their owners 
are to be housed in new centers on the outskirts 
of the city, where the government will give free 
advice on feeding, breeding, and husbandry in re- 
turn for the maintenance of minimum hygiene 
standards. Until supplies of pure milk are available 
from the new dairy, UNICEF is supplying dried 
milk for school feeding programs covering 60,000 
children, as well as dried milk for distribution 
through maternal and child health centers to preg 
nant and nursing mothers and to children In- 
cidentally NICEF is providing equipment for 
150 of these health centers as well as for demon- 
stration and training centers in Baghdad and two 
other towns. ) 

The distribution of dried skim milk, though only 
a temporary expedient, is a very significant part 
of the present program of UNICEF. The wide- 
spread distribution of dried milk is now possible 
because of the availability of U. S. surplus milk 
powder free, the only cost falling on UNICEF 
being freight which works out at 1.5 cents per 
pound. Of 113 million pounds taken by UNICEF 
in 1954 (15 per cent of the world’s yearly milk 
export) 40 million pounds were for emergency 
relief, 41 million pounds for school feeding pro- 
grams, and 32 million pounds for distribution 
through maternal and child welfare centers. In 
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1955 UNICEF is aiding long-range feeding pro- 
grams in more than 50 countries, and some 2,700,- 
000 children will be reached. 

The milk distributed through schools and ma- 
ternal and child health centers achieves more than 
the immediate improvement in health due to this 
additional nourishment—such programs aim to 
show the value and methods of proper nutrition, 
to help develop community patterns of child feed- 
ing, and to stimulate interest in nutritional prob- 
lems by governments, voluntary agencies, and 
people. Nurses attached to maternal and child 
health centers give instruction to the mother in 
the selection and preparation of healthful foods 
and give further advice when visiting the mothers 
in their homes. Among the criteria accepted by 
UNICEF for aiding school feeding programs is 
that efforts should be made to organize educational 
activities for children and mothers showing the 
value of milk and of other locally obtainable foods. 
valuable 


associations become a 


Parent-teacher 
channel of nutrition education. 

The Fund has also contributed visual aids and 
other supplies for educational campaigns which 


In a classroom in Chawla, Najafgarh District, India, 
elementary-grade children listen to a student nurse 
explain why fresh fruit is good for them. Chawla is a 
subsidiary of the Najafgarh Primary Health Center 
which India is developing as a rural training ground 
for nurses and midwives. The Center itself is part of 
a larger WHO/UNICEF aid program for India’s ma 
ternal and child health services 


UNations photo 
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are often country-wide, encompassing rural villages 
and hamlets where ignorance about diet has bred 
malnutrition, stunted growth, and deficiency dis- 
ease for centuries. Traditions, prejudices, and 
ignorance, as much as a positive shortage of food, 
stand in the way of improved dietary habits. Of 
course, it is the home economist above all who is 
required for this educational work, and ideally 
she needs the help of agricultural extension serv- 
ices. Unfortunately neither training in home eco- 
nomics nor agricultural services are 
sufficiently widespread in the countries most in 
need of improved nutrition education. However, 
interesting results in extending both services in a 
form that economically underdeveloped countries 


extension 


can afford are being obtained in many coun- 
tries through the community development move- 
ment. 

Nutritional experts in research centers in every 
continent are working to overcome this ignorance 
by developing other locally available protein foods 
which are at present being largely neglected. In 
June while the statesmen of the world were as- 
sembling in San Francisco for the UN’s 10th An- 
niversary celebrations, 28 clinicians, pediatricians, 
biochemists, and veterinarians met at Princeton 
under the joint sponsorship of the Macy Founda- 
tion, WHO, and FAO to exchange information on 
practical measures for meeting protein require- 
ments in different parts of the world. Many sources 
of protein, both plant and animal, exist almost 
everywhere; they are not necessarily 
but at present they are either not available or are 
not being used by the mass of the population 

Fish meal and the residuals of oil extracting 
processes, the presscakes of soya bean, peanut, 
cottonseed, sesame, and sunflower, are very high 
in protein content but are rarely used for hu- 
man feeding. Much research is going on to find 


expensive, 
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out ways and means for diverting at least part 
of these high-protein residuals for human con- 
sumption. The possibilities exist; the problem is 
to develop methods of purification, mass produc- 
tion and distribution. 

In Central America—where 
dren die before school-age—a flour has been de- 
veloped by the Institute of Nutrition of Central 
America and Panama consisting of tortilla flour, 


far too many chil- 


cottonseed flour, sesame meal, leaf meal, and veast 
which it is hoped can eventually be marketed 
cheaply as a baby food. In Indonesia a plant is 
being constructed with UNICEF aid to produce 
a “milk” This plant 
should be 


from the sova bean 
Christmas. Fish 


made 
in operation before 
flour is another product which holds promise for 
better child nutrition. This tasteless flour can be 
added to soups and gruels or baked into cookies 
and bread. The replacement of 10 per cent of 
the usual flour with fish flour in a loaf increases 
the protein content by 50 per cent. Tests are being 
conducted in several countries, and in September 
the UNICEF executive 
funds to start production of this flour 

We are only just starting on the road to better 


board was asked to vote 


nutrition—and in planning our future programs 
UNICEF with FAO and the 
World Health Organization as well as with many 


is working closely 
other institutions. We are on the threshold of new 
developments only the bare outlines of which can 
yet be seen. Encouraging local experiments have 
shown that child nutrition can be improved by 
fairly simple means within the context of a steady 
progress in related fields such as nutritional edu- 
cation, agricu!tural economics, and home economics 
But we've a long way to go and more resources 
are needed both to speed up the research and to 
spread the information among the people in many 


countries to whom hunger is the enemy 
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Home Freezing of Prepared and 


Precooked Foods 


REEZING as a method of home food preser- 
vation increased rapidly after World War II 
Approximately 2,000,000 home freezers were pur- 
chased in the United States during 1946 to 1949 
inclusive (1 By 1955, approximately 6,750,000 
units were in use, representing 15 per cent of the 
wired homes (2 For the first time in the history 
of home food preservation it has become possible 
to preserve a wide variety of completely prepared 
or precooked foods, including all types of batter 
and dough products 
There are many advuntages to freezing prepared 
and precooked foods. Probably the two most im- 
portant are the convenience of having a variety 
of foods ready for use and the time saved in pre- 
paring meals. For instance, a few pans of cake 
batter or a large batch of rolls can be prepared 
for freezing whenever it is convenient and will 
provide for several meals. This is a decided ad- 
vantage for women who work outside the home 
Food can be prepared over the week end and 


When 


house guests are expected, or when unexpected 


stored in a freezer ready for weekday use 


guests arrive, the prepared casseroles, breads, and 
desserts in the freezer are a welcome boon to the 
When there is illness in the family or 
some emergency, the use of prepared frozen foods 


busy hostess 


will free the homemaker for important tasks with 
out sacrificing the quality of the family’s meals 
Since this is a new area of food preservation, 
it is important for homemakers to learn how to 
handle prepared and precooked foods that are to 
In recent years there has been con- 
Asa 
available about the 


be frozen 
siderable research on freezing these products 
result, some information is 
procedures that give best results and the hazards 
involved in freezing prepared and precooked foods 
Some of the more important research findings are 


reviewed in this article 


Batter and Dough Products 


Fruit pies are well suited to freezing 
Pies 


Fruit pies 
They may be frozen before or after baking 
frozen ready-to-bake are preferred, because the 


5 


Bernadine Meyer 


Dr. Meyer is a food economist in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and professor in the College of 
Home Economics at the University of Tennessee. 
She has prepared this article for the Journal at 
the suggestion of the AHEA feed and nutrition 


section. 


quality is better, and this method is more eco 
nomical of fuel (3 
baked pies tend to become somewhat soggy after 
(4), and the fresh fruit flavor 
not retained so well as when pies are frozen ready 
to-bake 
frozen packaged in a pie pan, ready to be baked or 


the If the 


fruit is one which discolors, such as peaches or 


The bottom crusts of pre 


freezer storage is 


Either prepared or precooked pies are 


thawed upon removal from freezer 
apples, ly teaspoon of ascorbic acid crystals ( per 
pie), mixed with the sugar before adding to the 
truit, 
freezer storage 


the addition of two tablespoons of lemon juice will 


reduces or prevents discoloration during 


If ascorbic acid is not available 
afford some protection against discoloration. Upon 
removal from the freezer, baked pies should be 
If allowed to thaw at 


room temperature the bottom crusts will become 


thawed in a heated oven 


quite soggy (4, 5 Unbaked pies are preferably 
baked without thawing, but they may be thawed 
overnight in the refrigerator (4) 

Shortened 
may be satisfactorily frozen in the batter state or 
4 6 Studies at the University of 
show that layers of baked cake tend 
little after 


satisfactory 


cakes. Cakes containing shortening 


after baking 
4 
to shrink slightly 


Tennessee 


and become a dry 


freezing. However, freezing is a 
method of saving left-over frosted cake, such as 
wedding cake layers. Frosted cakes may be frozen 
unwrapped and then packaged 

Plain cake batters can be successfully stored up to 
four months in freezer cartons or in cake pans (7 ) 
When frozen in cake pans the batter may be baked 
unthawed, with a slight sacrifice in quality, as 
unthawed batters tend to hump in the center 
Batters which frozen in cartons and thawed 


baking 


are 


before are approximately equivalent to 
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A graduate student at the University of Tennessee re- 
moves cakes and batters from freezer storage for testing 


freshly baked cakes from the same type of batter 
(4, 6). It is important to have the freezer tempera- 
ture low enough to freeze the batter “brick-solid.” 
Batters which contain a high ratio of sugar may 
require a temperature lower than 0° F, if loss of 
leavening from the baking powder is to be avoided 
(8). Work at lowa State College (9) indicates 
that synthetic cause off-flavors in 
frozen cakes and batters, which can be avoided by 
use of pure extract. Studies at Montana State Col- 
lege (7) and Oregon State College (10) indicate 


vanilla may 


that a hydrogenated shortening is preferable to 
butter or lard for cake batters for freezing. Sulfate 
phosphate or phosphate baking powders retain 
leavening capacity better than do tartrate powders 
under some conditions (7, 8, 10). 

[Since the preparation of this manuscript two 
articles have been published by Skarha and Van 
Duyne,' indicating that noticeable off-flavor de- 
veloped in spice cake batters after four weeks of 
freezer storage. The authors present evidence that 
the off-flavor was not due to the presence of spices 
per se, nor to the packaging materials, but to 
variations in the quality of the origina} ingredients, 
including the spices. | 

1D. M. Sxanma and F. O. Va~ Duyne. Ehect of freezing 
and freezer storage on cake quality: I. Bakea spice cakes and 
cakes baked from frozen batters. Food Research 20 (1955), 
pp. 273-281. Il. Variation in batter treatment before and 
after freezer storage. Food Research 29 (1955), pp 282-288 
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Sponge cakes. True sponge cakes are not satis- 
factory when frozen in the batter state because of 
their high egg-yolk content. The batter breaks 
during freezer storage and the flavor deteriorates 
rapidly (11). When properly wrapped to avoid 
moisture loss, baked sponge cakes remain in ex- 
cellent condition for three or four months in the 
freezer (3, 4). 

Angel food cakes, which are sponge cakes leav- 
ened with whites of egg only, are satisfactorily 
frozen in the batter state as well as after baking 
When properly handled, both methods give excel- 
lent results (4). The batter should be frozen im- 
mediately after mixing, in the coldest part of the 
freezer, to prevent the foam from breaking before 
the batter solidifies. Angel food batters should be 
frozen in the baking pan and not allowed to thaw 
before baking, as the foam will break if the batter 
thaws, producing a cake of poor volume with 
coarse grain. Frozen batters should be baked at the 
same temperature as fresh batters but require about 
10 minutes longer. 

Yeast breads. Several studies (12, 13, 14 
indicated that it is difficult to obtain high quality 
yeast breads from frozen doughs, but baked breads 


have 


can be stored very successfully and with real ad- 
A large batch of dough 


can be made into a variety of breads such as coffee 


vantage in time saving. 


cake, cinnamon rolls, parker house rolls, and so 
forth. Those which are not to be used fresh can 
be frozen, preferably wrapped in aluminum foil, as 
soon as they cool to room temperature after being 
removed from the oven. l pon removal from 
freezer storage breads may be thawed at room 
temperature and then heated for serving, or they 
may be thawed to serving temperature in the 
oven. 

Studies at the University of Tennessee (4, 15 
have shown that it is possible to obtain high quality 
breads from frozen yeast doughs provided the 
dough is not shaped before freezing. However 
for many people this would not be convenient 
since considerable time is required to thaw pack 
ages of bulk dough. If time for thawing presents 
no problem, the method is economical of freezer 
space and will produce high quality breads up to 
about eight weeks of storage. Once the dough is 
thawed, it is shaped and handled in the same way 
as freshly mixed dough. 

Quick breads. There seems to be little advantage 
to freezing quick breads in the batter state either 
from the standpoint of quality or time economy 
(4, 16). Some limited tests of freezing muffin bat 


ters and biscuit dough were made at the University 
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of Tennessee. However, the products obtained 
were not of high quality and less convenient to use 
than were prepared mixes, and therefore the tests 
were discontinued. Left-over muffins or biscuits, 
if not dried out, can be frozen in aluminum foil 
and reheated to serving temperature in the freezer 
package with satisfactory results. 


Meat and Poultry Products 


Research on freezing precooked meat and poul- 
try products has been less extensive than tests with 
batters and doughs. Yet the phenomenal increase 
in the commercial production of meat and poultry 
pies would seem to attest to the usefulness of this 
type of product. The limited research has pointed 
up a few problems which have implications for 
home freezing. 

Combination meat dishes: Pies, stews, and so 
forth. One of the problems of freezing combination 
meat dishes is the instability of meat gravies and 
cream sauces, Sauces thickened with flour or corn- 
starch tend to curdle and separate upon thawing 
(17). If the mixture is one which is stirred when 
reheated, such as chicken A la king, the sauce will 
usually The use of waxy rice 
flour instead of cornstarch or wheat flour will pre- 
vent separation of gravies or sauces which are not 
stirred (17). Unfortunately waxy rice flour is not 
available to homemakers at present. 

Another problem is the instability of the flavor 
of poultry fats in precooked frozen products 
Turkey fat seems to develop a rancid flavor more 
rapidly than chicken fat, and fat rendered from 
roasted birds is less stable than that rendered by 
Commercially the problem of 


recombine (18 


simmering (19 
flavor deterioration can be avoided by 
antioxidants which are not available to the home- 
maker (20). For home freezing the development of 
off-flavor may be retarded by skimming the fat 
from the poultry stock and using a hydrogenated 
fat with skimmed concentrated stock for making 


adding 


gravies or cream sauces. 

Research has also indicated that freezing does 
not completely eliminate undesirable bacteria 
which grow readily in combination dishes contain- 
ing meat, fish, or poultry in a sauce or gravy. Com 
mercially produced products have been shown to 
(21, 22). “Cold storage 
cannot pasteurize frozen food,” since a small but 
resistant population of pathogenic bacteria may 
survive months of storage at zero temperature 
(23). 
not cited here would seem to point up the neces- 
sity of strict sanitation during preparation and 


be highly contaminated 


For home freezing, these and other studies 


HOME FREEZING OF PREPARED AND PRECOOKED FOODS 


promptness in getting the food into the freezer. 
One study showed that hot-packing chicken A la 
king into one-pound packages, followed by im- 
mediate freezing, produced a more nearly sterile 
pack than did cooling the ingredients to refrigerator 
temperature prior to packaging for freezing (24). 

Steaks and roasts. Precooking roasts, steaks, or 
chops for freezer storage would seem to offer little 
advantage, except providing a means of saving 
left-overs. The odor and flavor of cooked meat 
deteriorate gradually during freezer storage and 
the meat becomes less tender, less desirable in 
appearance, and, in some cases, less juicy (25, 26). 
Broiled or fried meats or poultry lose crispness and 
develop a warmed-over flavor (18). 

It is preferable to freeze left-over roasts un- 
sliced to reduce exposure to air during storage. 
If the roast has been sliced, then a covering of 
gravy is desirable to reduce drying and the develop 
ment of stale flavors (18). Frozen meats can be 
reheated for serving in an oven, pressure saucepan, 
skillet, or double boiler. In one study of these 
four methods (27), thawing and reheating Swiss 
steak in double boilers was judged to give the most 
palatable and juicy product 


Precooked Vegetables 


Freezing precooked vegetables does not seem to 
be desirable. Although a very limited amount of 
work has been done, the products obtained were 
disintegrated, flavorless, or off-flavored, soggy, 
mushy, and inferior in color (28). Cooked frozen 
peas have been shown to develop an off-flavor 


more rapidly than blanched frozen peas (19 


Packaging 


It is essential to use moisture-vapor resistant 
materials if products are to be stored more than 
a few days, since all foods tend to lose moisture 
at freezer temperatures. Pliofilm, cellophane, poly 
ethylene films, laminated locker papers, or alumi 
num foil of the type manufactured for frozen foods 
are all satisfactory (4, 27). A close fitting wrap is 
desirable. Baked or ready-to-bake pies, pans of 
cake batter, baked cakes, rolls, muffins, and so 
forth may be packaged in any of these materials 
When aluminum foil is used, baked products may 
be reheated for serving without removing the 
wrapping (4 Any of the moisture-vapor-proof 
locker cartons, such as those used for freezing 
vegetables, may be used for cake batters which 
are to be thawed before baking. Plastic bags such 
as those manufactured for freezing poultry are 


convenient for many baked products and left-overs 
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Summary 12. Crances, \ RK and Van Duywe, F. O. Effect of 
freezing and freezer storage upon quality of baked 


: Freezing of prepared and precooked food is an rolls, brown-and-serve rolls, and shaped roll dough 
important new development in the area of home Food Tech. 7 (1953), pp. 208-211 
food eservation. It has many potentialities for McPuenson, C. M., and Lams, M. W. Improved 
pr yY I 
convenient food preparation. There are still some bread made from frozen doughs. Food Ind. 20 ( 1948 
- " . ‘ . > > ‘ 

problems in achieving high-quality food. In gen- pp. 1289-1291 

‘ , ; Zarnnincen, M. V.. Mayriecp, H. L., and Opianp, 
eral; fruit pies and butter-type cakes may be un 
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fermented and unfermented doughs Manuscript in 


precooked vegetables are not satisfactorily frozen. 
Developments in this field are of importance to 
} 2 : ats } are c - J with home Preparation of stable frozen sauces and gravies. Food 
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How Fare American 


HE potential contribution of women to our 

culture and the extent to which their educa- 
tion is meeting their needs is beginning to engage 
the attention of educators and the public in gen- 
eral. Interest in the problem has been heightened 
through various activities of the American Council 
on Education. In 1951 the Council sponsored a 
conference entitled “Women in the Defense Dec- 
ade.” Following that conference, the Council set 
up a continuing committee to implement the ideas 
that grew out of the meeting. This committee, 
with the National Association of Deans of Women 
worked to secure the establishment of the Com- 
mission on the Education of Women, which is 
responsible for the study reported here. 

The bulletin “How Fare American Women?” is 
concerned with the forces and conditions affecting 
women in our culture, the educational and pro 
fessional opportunities open to them, and the cen 
structive uses that can be made of their talents 
Some have questioned whether or not women have 
been sufficiently motivated in terms of their maxi 
mum contribution to American life. For example 
have women shown creative imagination in the 
home, on the job, in the community, in the arts 
sciences, philosophy, and religion? 

That the emotional health of the nation is in 
extricably bound up with that of women is an 
accepted fact. Moreover, it is conceded that the 
happiness of women—like that of men—depends 
upon a sense of fulfillment in their lives. The ac- 
celerated changes which have occurred in our 
society within the last half century have had a 
tremendous impact upon the status, goals, and po 
tential achievements of women. Women now out 
number men in our population by more than one 
They 
role than that in even the recent past 


million are playing a somewhat different 
They are 
marrving younger, bearing more children, and 
entering remunerative oc cupations in greater num 
bers than ever before 

The gainfully 
ages of 35 and 54 increased 60 per cent between 


1940 and 1950 


mothers with children under 18 years of age are 


employed women between the 
Approximately 25 per cent of the 


now employed, and the number is increasing 


Women? 


A review by Johnie Christian 


In the following article, Dr. Christian reviews the 
American Council on Education's bulletin How 
Fare American Women? An Interim Report of 
the Commission on the Education of Women of 
the American Council on Education.’ Althea K. 
Hottel, chairman of the Commission, prepared the 
report. Dr. Christian is the AHEA's representative 


to the American Counc!! on Education. 


Women compose one-third of the labor force of 
the nation and are now participating more numer- 
ously in politics and the professions. In spite of 
the success that women have had in all areas of 
our national life, however, there are barriers to 
their advancement. While marriage and child- 
rearing are disrupting factors in the employment of 
women, these do not seem to be totally responsible 
for the fact that comparatively few women ever 
reach administrative or high-ranking positions in 
either the business or professional worlds. Since 
women compare favorably with men as to their na 
tive ability and their preparation for the job, the 
obstacles to progress must lie elsewhere 

There appear to be discrepancies between the 
education which women receive and the opportu 
nities which society affords them for using their 
While 
equality of the sexes, the philosophy does not carry 
Not only is 


this true, but men and women are expected to 


education ideally our country supports 


over into business or professional life 


adhere to very different values. A woman may 
carry the role of mother, housewife, career person 
culture bearer, and status symbol of the husband 
In these, she may seek to be both autonomous and 
a group representative, while a man seeks only 
autonomy as his highest goal 

There is disagreement as to the kind of educa 
tion women need for meeting the responsibilities 
which society places upon them. Some advocate 
only that which will lead to a “cultivated mind ca 
pable of self-direction toward a useful purpose.’ 
Many object to the vagueness of this and contend 
that education should prepare women as well as 


men for an “integrated personal life citizenship 


‘Avctuea K. Horres How Fare American Women? 
Washington, D. ( 


70 pp., $1 


American Council on Education, 1955 
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useful employment, and parenthood.” Still others 
believe that women should have a unique educa- 
tion, which gives status to the job of homemaking 
and adds to woman's sense of fulfillment in the job. 
On the whole, educators agree, however, that there 
is lack of evidence to date which would justify set- 
ting up radically different types of education for 
men and women. Instead, it is believed that both 
need opportunities to follow their individual in- 
terests while, at the same time, gaining mutual 
respect for each other's goals and values. Since 
womanpower as well as manpower is important in 
the preservation of our freedom, education should 
look to ways of preserving and using the resources 
of women. 

In seeking answers to some of the perplexing 
problems of women's education, the Commission 
has asked more than 1,000 institutions of higher 
learning to respond to the following questions: 

1) How are women faring on your campus? 
(2) What are your particular concerns about wom 
en's lives and their education? (3) What studies 
have you in progress or completed that would shed 
light on current educational philosophy and prac- 
tice? (4) What significant changes have you made 
to enrich and revitalize your educational program 
for women? Answers to these questions should be 
helpful in appraising the educaticn of women and 
in pointing up the problems which need further 
study 

There is some indication that certain aspects of 
women's education is being strengthened. For ex- 
ample, there is increased emphasis on philosophy, 
general education, guidance, and courses in child 
development and family relationships. Many at- 
tempts are being made to prepare young women 
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for intelligent participation in social, economic, and 
political phases of our national life. The Commis- 
sion believes, however, than an evaluation of avail- 
able data is needed; that information we now have 
on experimental studies and research should be dis- 
seminated; that consultative services on women’s 
education should be provided; and that further 
research should be encouraged. The Commission 
is seeking participation of individuals and organiza- 
tions in trying to determine bases for understand- 
ing women’s educational needs. It is suggested 
that studies are needed which will: 
1. Help define the problems unique to women 
2. Shed light on the developmental problems of 
women such as motivating factors effecting in- 
tellectual growth 
. Reveal the kind and extent of women’s partici- 
pation in our society 
. Highlight specific employment problems with 
which women are faced 
5. Show ways in which women resolve contradic- 
tions of desire for personal independence and 
pressures for social adaptation 
. Reveal the educational objectives of women 
together with some of the outcomes of the 
present-day educational programs 
As indicated in the foreword to this study, the 
report is not final. According to Arthur S. Adams, 
president of the American Council on Education, 
“It would be premature to suggest that any firm 
answers have yet been obtained to the questions of 
enormous scope and complexity with which the 
Commission is dealing.” Certainly the findings will 
be eagerly awaited by professional home econo- 
mists, whose work centers so largely around women 
and the homes over which they preside. 


Are You One... 


. of the thousands who like to meet your old friends and make new ones 
at state home economics association meetings, at AHEA annual meeting, at 


any place where home economists get together? 
Are you one of the thousands who dream and plan and work for your 


profession? 


Are you one of the thousands who admire, enjoy, and support the AHEA? 
Are you one of the thousands who read, share, and use the JournnaL? 
Then you are one of the thousands who influence others to join the AHEA 


and to remain members. 


The third official reminder about 1955-56 AHEA 


dues goes out this month. Won't you add vour personal invitation to all of 


your home economics friends to 


. » « be a member and stay a member of AHEA 





Hand versus Machine 


in the Home 


N the home, as well as in the restaurant, it is 
customary to re-use food utensils. The bever- 
age glasses, the chinaware, and silverware should 
be thoroughly washed and sanitized after each use 
to render them clean to sight and touch and to 
destroy any bacteria or viruses present that other- 
wise might be transmitted from an infected in 
dividual or disease carrier to the uninfected. The 
fork, the spoon, or the beverage glass may be a 
carrier of disease if the dishwashing has been per- 
formed carelessly and disease-producing germs have 
survived 
There are three good reasons why sanitary prac 
tice should be observed in the handling of food 
and food service utensils: (1) elimination of health 
hazard, (2) elimination of food spoilage micro- 
organisms, and 3) the desire to have clean 
sparkling dishware 
Surely soiled eating utensils represent a health 
hazard, particularly the dishes returned from the 
table 
after each use to eliminate undesirable micro- 


The sanitizing of food utensils is justified 


organisms, both disease producers and filth organ- 
isms. Each washing and sanitizing operation, if 
properly done, makes a sharp break in the route 
of any disease cycle and acts as a definite barrier 
to disease transfer from an infected individual or 


Health 


hazard elimination is a necessity in the hospital 


disease carrier to a susceptible person 


the restaurant, and the home 

Potentially, food utensils may carry nearly every 
infectious disease of man, particularly those trans 
mitted from the mouth and nose. Common colds, 
influenza, pneumonia, diphtheria, tuberculosis, sore 
throat, trench mouth, and others may be spread 
by careless dishwashing and improper rinsing with 


supposedly hot water. 


Dishwashing 


W. L. Mallmann 


Dr. Mallmann is a professor of bacteriology in 
the department of microbiology and public health 


at Michigan State University. 


There are no reliable surveys to show the extent 
of disease hazard from eating utensils, although 
dishware has been incriminated in several in 
stances. Certainly there is no question that clean 
sanitary dishes are safe to use 

Even though disease-producing microorganisms 
were absent, hot water rinsing would still be neces 
sary to eliminate contamination hazards in the 
preparation and serving of foods. For example, it 
has always seemed inconsistent to demand a low 
bacterial content in pasteurized ice cream and 
then serve the ice cream in a dish ladened with 
microorganisms 

Heat, supplied by hot water, is the best means 
of destroying microorganisms, not only because of 
its efficiency in killing both bacteria and viruses 
but because it is convenient and economical to 
preduce. If a utensil is in contact with hot water 
for a sufficient period of time, the utensil is heated 
evenly throughout to the temperature of water in 
If the water is at lethal 
all organisms, irrespective of their 


which it is immersed 
temperature, 
location on the utensil, are reached and destroyed 

There is little excuse for poor sanitization by 
hot water treatment. Several years ago, the writer 
in co-operation with E. D. Devereux (1), de 
termined the rate of kill of bacteria by moist heat, 
using temperatures attainable in the home hot 
water heater 

The organisms selected are commonly used in 
the bacteriological laboratory for test purposes 


These organisms were Escherichia coli, Strepto 
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coceus faecalis, and Micrococcus genes var 
aureus. Temperatures at 120, 130, 140, 150, and 
160°F were used. Exposure periods were 15, 30, 
45, 60, and 90 seconds and 2, 3, 5, 10, and 15 
minutes. Percentage reductions for each organism 
are presented in tables 1, 2, and 3. 


TABLE | 
The percentage kill of Escherichia coli by moist heat 





TIME OF EXPOSURE 120" ine" 1"r 190"r 


percent per cent 


15 seconds 
60 seconds 
3 minutes 
5 minutes 
10 minutes 
20 minutes 





E. coli was destroyed to the extent of 99.9 per 
cent in 15 seconds at 150°F and 99.92 per cent in 
60 seconds at 140°F. The resistance of E. coli 
to heat is comparable to that of gram-negative 
disease-producing bacteria. 

M. pyogenes var aureus was slightly more re- 
sistant. A reduction of 99.95 per cent was obtained 
in 15 seconds and 100 per cent in 30 seconds at 
150°F. A 100 per cent kill in 15 seconds was ob- 
tained at 160° F 


TABLE 2 


The percentage kill of Micrococcus pyogenes var aureus by 
moist heat 





Time oF BA POST RE 


00.95 
100 


15 seconds 
30 seconds 
60 seconds 

3 minutes 

5 minutes 
10 minutes 
20 minutes 





S. faecalis was still more resistant. At 150° F 99.9 
per cent kill was obtained in 60 seconds, and at 
160°F 99.99 per cent was obtained at 15 seconds. 
The heat resistance of this organism is typical of 
several gram-positive disease-producing bacteria. 

These data show that disease-producing bacteria 
are easily destroyed by hot water and that exposures 
of 15 to 60 seconds at 150°F are ample for bac- 
terial destruction. A temperature of 150°F in the 
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home hot water storage heater is easily maintained 
at a relatively low cost. 

In the home, dishes are washe 
in dishpans or sinks or by machine. The home 
dishwashing machine, although it has been on the 
market for many years, has only in recent years 
become a part of the well-equipped mechanical 
kitchen in the modern home. 

Is the dishwashing machine just another kitchen 
gadget designed to lessen kitchen drudgery, or 
does it give cleaner and safer dishes because the 
dish is washed, sanitized, and dried without con- 
tact by the homemaker’s hands or dish towels? 

A survey of hand dishwashing was made. Hous: 
holds of three to four children were selected for 
the hand dishwashing studies, because a large 
number of dishes must be washed after each meal 


either by hand 


and because disease transmission would be more 
important, particularly when the children were of 
school age or younger. Furthermore, in a family 
of these sizes without maid service, the dishwash 
ing by the homemaker becomes drudgery and is 
apt to be done hastily and without too much con- 


cern as to proper rinsing with hot water 


TABLE 3 


The pe reentage kill of Streptoc occus faecalis by moist heat 





5 seconds 
conds 

5 secomeds 
seconds 
seconds 

2 minutes 
3 minutes 
5 minutes 
minutes 


minutes 





Considerable difficulty was encountered first in 
getting permission of the homemaker to allow a 
laboratorian to observe her dishwashing and to 
collect samples of the wash water and to swab the 
dishes. If she did consent, she washed and rinsed 
the dishes very carefully, a procedure that may 
otherwise not have been followed. Although at- 
tempts were made to obtain her full confidence 
so that she would wash and rinse in her usual 
manner, there was never a condition where the 
homemaker was not conscious of a stranger in her 
kitchen. Repeated tests were made in the same 
house to permit a return to normal procedure 
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In reviewing the data presented, the hand dish- 
washing tests were, if anything, better than would 
generally be accomplished. In each test, the home- 
maker was asked to do the dishwashing just as 
though an observer were not present. The temper- 
ature of the wash water was checked at the be- 
ginning and the end of the wash period. Tem- 
perature of the rinse water was also checked. 
Samples of wash and rinse water were taken at 
the same time temperatures were observed. The 
washed and rinsed dishes were also sampled for 
bacterial populations. 

A sample report sheet is presented in table 4 
The bacterial populations rose to high levels in 
the wash water. These bacteria came from the 
dishes, washcloth, and hands of the worker. Al- 
though some dishes entering the wash water may 
have had low bacterial populations, they immedi- 
ately gathered bacteria from the dirty wash water 
The rinsing operation, which consisted of flush- 
ing hot water over the dishes, was too short in 
duration to have any value in killing bacteria, even 
if the temperatures had been lethal. The bacterial 
removal was due to mechanical action. 


TABLE 4 


{ sample work sheet showing results 
obtained in a home using hand dishwashing 





Detergent 


Dishes washed in a dishpan, placed in rack, rinsed by spraying 


well-known synthetic soap preparation 


and allowed to dry without toweling 
Temperature of wash water 
At start 130°F 
At end 106°F 
Temperature of rinse water 1 F 
Bacterial population of wash waters 
At start 
At end 


Bacterial population of dishes per unit area swabbed 


0 bacteria per ml 


140,000 bacteria per ml 


Washed glass 210 bacteria 

Rinsed glass 200 bacteria 

Washed plate No. I ont) bactena 
No. 2 

Rinsed plate No. 1 
No. 2 560 bacteria 


770 bacteria 


550 bacteria 


Washed forks (3 
Rinsed forks (3 
Washed spoons (3 


580 bactena 
20 bacteria 
2,000 bacteria 
Rinsed spoons (3 #00 bacteria 

Note: Properly washed and rinsed dishes should have bacterial 


counts under 100 per unit 





In an earlier publication, the writer (2) demon- 
strated that in commercial dishwashing machines, 
a temperature of 170°F was necessary to effect 
kill in an exposure period of 10 seconds. When 
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the contact period was reduced below 10 seconds, 
sanitization was not attained. In table 1, data 
are presented showing that a period of 5 minutes 
was necessary to give a 100 per cent kill of E. coli. 

In table 5, a report sheet is presented from a 
home where dishes were immersed in a supposedly 
hot water rinse and then placed in a rack to dry. 
The rinse water had a temperature of 144°F at 
the start, but at the end of the rinse period the 
temperature had dropped to 108°F. At such non- 
lethal temperatures, bacteria carried over from 
the wash water accumulated in the rinse water, 
cutting down the effectiveness of the rinse water in 
removing bacteria 


TABLE § 


Report sheet showing results obtained by hand dishwashing 
where dishes were immersed in rinse water for sanitizing 
(A typical example for this home) 





Detergent well-known synthetic soap preparation 
Temperature of wash water 
At start 14°F 
At end 16" 
Te mperat ure of rinse water 
At start in F 
At end 108" F 
Bacterial population of wash water 
At start 
At end 
Bacterial population of rinse water 
At start 
At end 


Bacterial population of dishes per unit area swabbed 


11 bacteria per mi 


553,000 bacteria per m! 


9 bacteria per ml 


Innumeralrle 


Washed glass 050 bactena 
Rinsed glass 630 bacteria 
Washed plates No. 1 3500 bactena 
No. 2 2000 bactena 
Rinsed plates No. I 
No. 2 
Washed forks 400 hbactena 
Rinsed forks 20) bacteria 
Washed spoons 2,000 bactena 
GSO) bactena 


70 bacteria 


110 bacteria 


Rinsed spoons 





These data are fairly typical of this dishwashing 


procedure—high bacterial populations in the wash 


water and an accumulation of bacteria in the rinse 
water. The rinse water may be hot at the start 
of the rinse, but the dishes coming from a wash 
water with temperatures generally below 120°F 
soon cool the rinse water to a point where it is 
no longer lethal. 

The larger the family the greater the number of 
dishes and a corresponding increase in the amount 
of contamination in the dishwater. The picture 
presented in table 5 may be found in many house- 


holds. 
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To demonstrate that dishes can be washed and 
sanitized properly, a typical work sheet from an- 
other home is presented in table 6. In this home, 
dishes were prewashed by flushing directly from 
the tap. Considerable amounts of the food soil 
and bacteria were removed before washing. As a 
result the wash water contained relatively few 
bacteria. After washing, the dishes were scalded 
with boiling water. When water at 212°F is 
poured over dishes in sufficient quantity the bac- 
teria are killed by an exposure of a few seconds. 
The data show that the rinsed dishes had very 
few bacteria on their surfaces. 


TABLE 6 


Report sheet showing results obtained by hand dishwashing 
where dishes were rinsed with boiling water (212°F 
(A typical example for this home 





Detergent — well-known synthetic soap preparation 
Temperature of wash waters 
At start — 1¢2°F 
At end 102° 
Bacterial population of wash water 
At start 
At end 
Bacterial population of dshes , er unit area swabbed 
Washed glasses No. I 40 bacteria 
No 300 bacteria 


0 bacteria per ml 


2500 bacteria pr ml 


Rinsed glasses No 0 bacteria 
No 10 bacteria 
Washed plates No 


No 20 bacteria 


SO bacteria 
Rinsed plates No 20 bacteria 
No. 2 0 bacteria 
Washed forks (3 70 bacteria 
Rinsed forks (3) 
Washed spoons (3 
Rinsed spoons (3 


10 bacteria 
70 bacteria 
20 bacteria 





These data demonstrate that hand dishwashing 
can be done successfully if the operator wants to take 
the time necessary to do a good job. If all hand 
dishwashing were done in this manner, there would 
be no health hazard. However, such procedures 
are not often practiced in the home where so-called 
hot water is supplied from the faucet. 

The sanitary condition of dishes washed by hand 
is totally dependent upon the care exercised by the 
worker. In hand washing, dishes should be pre 
washed by flushing under the tap to remove the 
easily removed soil. The wash water should be 
changed frequently and ample detergent be used 
The dishes should be placed in a drain rack and 
flushed thoroughly with hot water, preferably at 
a temperature of 170°F. Hand washing when 
properly done is a satisfactory procedure. 
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The results obtained in homes where hand dish- 
washing is practiced are not particularly different 
from those observed in restaurants where hand 
dishwashing is used. In a survey of 25 such 
restaurants, not one single place was found using 
good sanitary dishwashing procedure. These res- 
taurants were operating under a city regulation 
requiring 170°F rinse water, but rinse water tem- 
peratures were generally around 125°F, a temper- 
ature at which almost no bacterial kill occurs 
Bacterial populations in the wash water, rinse 
water, and on the finished dishes were unbelievably 
high. In restaurants, hand dishwashing can be 
done successfully, but unfortunately it is seldom 
accomplished. 

The picture found in the restaurants appeared 
in some of the homes surveyed. In the home and 
the restaurant, hand dishwashing is usually unsat- 
isfactory because the results obtained are largely 
dependent upon the human factor. 

Machine washing of dishes in the home is com- 
parable with that in the restaurant in that a 
machine eliminates the human factor to a large 
extent. The machine always washes in exactly the 
same manner, and, if the machine is equipped with 
automatic controls for timing the wash, the rinse 


and drying periods, satisfactory results are always 


obtained. 

Assuming that the homemaker places the dishes 
in the machine properly so that water flushes over 
all surfaces of the dishes, adds the proper dose 
of a good detergent, and sets the control on the 
water heater to deliver water at 150°F or higher, 
the dishwashing machine will do a reproducible 
sanitizing } b every time 

The work sheet presented in table 7 presents 
results obtained where the dishes were properly 
placed in the machine, the proper dose of deter- 
gent was added, and the water entering the machine 
had a temperature of 150°F. The wash water 
had a bacterial population of only 30 bacteria per 
ml at the completion of the wash period. A marked 
kill in bacteria occurred during the wash period 
because in the presence of an alkaline detergent 
such as that used in machine washing, bacteria 
are killed to some extent even at 137°F 
period is long se that not only is the washing con 
tinued for a long period but the bacteria are 
exposed for the same period to the lethal action 
of the alkali-dosed water. As a result, the dishes 
coming from this wash were low in bacterial popu- 
lation because sanitization had been in progress 
during the wash period. 

During the second wash period, the bacteria 
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left on the dishes were removed mechanically by 
the wash action of the machine. The removal of 
bacteria mechanically continued throughout the 
two rinses with the result that both rinses were 
practically bacteria-free. The dishes leaving the 
machine were bacteria-free. Thus, as the dishes 
left the machine they were clean to sight and touch 
and free of health hazard 

The temperature of the water must be 140°F 
or higher if bacteria are to be destroyed. A run 
was made using non-lethal water both for the wash 
and rinse cycle. The highest temperature (115°F ) 


TABLE 7 


A sample work sheet showing typical results attained in a 
home dishwashing machine when loaded with soiled dishes 





Temperature of water entering machine — 150°F 
Temperature of first wash water 137°F 
Temperature of second wash water 130°F 
Temperature of first rinse water 132°F 
Temperature of second rinse water 135°F 


Temperature of air during drying 
At start — 120°F 
At end 162°F 
Bacterial populations of wash and rinse waters 
First wash water 30 bacteria per ml 
Second wash water 9 bacteria per mil 
First rinse water 0 bacteria per ml 
Second rinse water 0 bacteria per ml 
Bacterial populations of dishes per unit area swabbed 
First washing 
10-inch plate 20 bacteria 
6-inch plate 10 bacteria 
Class 360 bacteria 


ser ond “ ashing 


10-inch plate 0 bacteria 
6-inch plate 0 bacteria 
Glass 0 bacteria 

First rinse 
10-inch plate 0 bacteria 
6-inch plate 10 bacteria 


Class 30 bactena 


Second rinse 
10-inch plate 0 bacteria 
6-inch plate 0 bacteria 
Glass 30 bacteria 
Dried 
10-inch plate 0 bacteria 
6-inch plate 0 bacteria 
Giass 0 bacteria 
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was obtained in the second rinse. The first wash 
water had a bacterial population of 422,000 per 
ml. The last rinse contained 930 bacteria per ml, 
which is not unexpected due to the fact that the 
reduction in bacteria was due entirely to dilution. 
The washed dishes and dishes from the first rinse 
carried high bacterial populations. Dishes from 
the second rinse still carried populations in excess 
of 100 bacteria per unit area. The reduction in 
bacterial populations was due largely to dilution, 
demonstrating the need for lethal temperature 
water to obtain satisfactory results. 

To demonstrate further the part temperature 
plays in a good sanitation job, experiments were 
run wherein non-lethal water was used for the 
wash and lethal water for the rinse. 

The first wash water had a bacterial population of 
98,000 per ml. The dishes from this wash water had 
high populations, all in excess of 1,000. The first 
rinse was made with 157°F water. Excellent re- 
sults were obtained showing that in this case the 
second rinse at 160°F was unnecessary as all 
bacteria had been destroyed the first time. 

The results of this test and the preceding one 
demonstrate the value of repeated washes and rinses 
in removing bacteria mechanically and the need 
of lethal water for both wash and rinse. 


Conclusion 


The sanitary quality of dishes washed by hand 
varies with the degree of care exercised by the 
worker. If the dishes are prewashed by thorough 
flushing before washing and are rinsed with boil- 
ing water, safe, clean dishes are assured. 

Machine washing assures uniformly safe, clean 
dishes because the machine can be adjusted and 
operated to perform in a certain way. Satisfac tory 
results also demand that the machine be kept 


clean. 
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Tomorrow's Homes and Home Economics, a talk given by Jennie I. Rowntree 
at the general home economics group meeting at the 1955 AHEA annual 


meeting, is now available in an attractive multilith booklet from AHEA. 


Price 25 cents. 


Nutrition Consultants in State Public Health Agencies, a career and job 
description by A. B. Rosenfield, MD—from a preconvention workshop— 


is now available from AHEA headquarters. Price 10 cents 
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Direct effect of kind and quality of food eaten 
on the biochemical state of older people is shown 
by a study of 577 men and women in a California 
county. Both inadequacies and excesses of diet 
had left marks, say Helen L. Gillum, Agnes Fay 
Morgan, and associates at the University of Cali- 
fornia, who presented six reports in the Journal 
of Nutrition (February, March, Apri!, 1955) 

In making this study, the University and state 
and county officials co-operated with the Human 
Nutrition Research Branch and the U. S. Public 


Health Service. The volunteer subjects were all 
over 50 years of age and presumably healthy 


Examples of findings: 

At all ages, the women had higher serum as- 
corbie acid levels then the men, although, per 
kilogram of body weight, the men had a little 
higher intake daily of ascorbic acid. 

Men up to 75 years of age had higher hemo- 
globin levels than women on comparable intakes 
of protein and iron 

Cholesterol in blood serum was higher when 
more fat and more cholesterol were in the diet, 
and the serum cholesterol was generally higher 
in women than in men. 

Most of the subjects lived in their own homes, 
but 47 men at a county home comprised a group 
which had had a uniform food supply for some 
years. This group showed lower levels of serum 
ascorbic acid, vitamin A, and other biochemical, 
as well as physical, signs of poorer nutritional 
status than did the men living in their own homes 


Washing machines of current types are com- 
pared in “Washing Machines—Selection and Use,” 
just issued by the Home Economics Research 
Branch. This is a complete revision of a bulletin 
which has been out of print (“How to Choose and 
Use Your Washing Machine,” AIB-73). 

The authors, Enid Sater Ross, Katherine Taube, 
and Dorothy S. Greene, derived much information 
for the revision from experiments with 19 washers 
These represented automatic, semiautomatic, and 
nonautomatic types, as well as varied washing and 
water extraction mechanisms. (See page 397 of 
the June 1954 Jounna ). 

The booklet was prepared primarily for farm 


families, many of whom ask help in selecting a 


washer to suit a particular home situation and 
need. The booklet contains such guidance as a 
tabular page comparing facilities needed for 
washers of main types and items involving cost 

Single copies of “Washing Machines—Selection 
and Use,” HG-32, may be obtained free from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C 


The critical role that breakfasts and snacks 
may play in children’s nutrition is spotlighted by 
a study of meals and snacks eaten by 1,188 lowa 
school boys and girls 

The study was conducted by Ercel S. Eppright 
and Pearl P. Swanson at Iowa State College, as 
part of another nutritional status project, shared 
by the Human Nutrition Branch and 
three North Central States. A report has appeared 
in the Journal of the American Dietetic Associa- 


Research 


tion for March 3955 

The lowa children had a tendency to eat small 
breakfasts. Only a fifth of the calories in their 
daily food were in this meal. Lunches averaged 
a third of their calories; dinners a third or slightly 
more 

Food between meals provided 13 to 17 per cent 
of the calories. Many of the boys over 14 years 
old and girls over 11 got as many calories from 
such snacks as from breakfasts 

Efforts to improve the nutritive quality of diets 
of children who eat this way should apparently 
first be directed toward improving choice of be- 
tween-meal foods, say the nutritionists. These 
foods tend to be high in carbohydrates and low 
in all other nutrients, excepting vitamin C pro- 
vided by fruits consumed by certain age groups. 

The study indicates further a nutritional ad- 
vantage which better breakfasts might give. While 
breakfasts were summed up as “not outstandingly 
poor’ in nutrients, they were often too meager to 
serve the needs of active children until lunch 

Do you get enough milk? is the question posed 
in a popular booklet for homemakers and the gen- 
eral public, issued this summer by the Human 
Nutrition Research Branch. It tells how much milk 
is “enough” for calcium requirements and gives 
suggestions for getting needed amounts into meals, 
including those planned for weight gain or loss 

Single copies of “Do you get enough milk?” 
HG-47, may be obtained from the Office of Infor- 
mation, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

For educators, 
in “Milk Facts for Consumer Education,” 
AIB-125, issued in 1954 and obtained from the 


same address 


more information is available 








College Clubs Seek Understanding with 


People of Other Nations 


Regional Meeting Discusses 
Home Economics Aid to Peace 


Auice Jo Morrison 
Mt. St. Joseph's College (Ohio) 


Similarity in the fundamental needs of life out- 
weigh the cultural differences among the various 
peoples of the world: thus “Education for One 
World” brings hope for peace and freedom from 
fear. Home this 


conclusion from their discussions at the Southern 


economics club members drew 
Regional Conference of Home Economics Clubs at 
Mt. St. Joseph’s College in Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
Conference annually brings together horne econom- 
ics clubs from six different campuses for discussion 
of functions of college clubs and current trends 
and knowledge in home economics and is one of 
four regional meetings sponsored by the colleg 
clubs section of the Ohio Home Economics Asso 
ciation each year. 

The group's discussion of home economics with 
its contribution to international understanding was 
started by the keynote speech of Frances MacKin 
non, associate protessor of nutriticn at the School 
of Public Health of the University of North Caro 
lina, on “The Preparation of the Home Economist 
for International Service. 

“One World” 
said Miss MacKinnon, but can be achieved only by 
Miss MacKinnon 
nm 


is both desirable and inevitable 
the teamwork ot capable leaders 
worked in Latin American 
1944 to 1947 for the Children’s Bureau under the 
International Co-operation Committee of the U.S 
Department of State 
tial to the 
helps people raise levels of home and community 


seven countries 


Home economists are essen- 


technical assistance program, which 


living by helping themselves, she said. Home 


economists may also aid through Fulbright fellow 
ships by teaching child care, dietetics, and other 
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Jane Stoeckinger, president of Mt. St. Joseph's College 

Home Economics Club, hostess club to the Southern 

Regional Conference of Home Economics, and Marian 
Chihan of the same college, general chairman 


related subjects and by participating in the teacher 
exchange program 

As wives of servicemen and businessmen who go 
to other countries on foreign assignment, home 
economists and other women strengthen friendly 
feelings by adapting to a foreign culture 

To play an effective part in achieving friendship 
and understanding between peoples of different 
nations, the home economist in a foreign country 
should have acquired a systematic, objective way 
of viewing culture and should be familiar with the 
fundamentals of social organization and the princi 


ples of learning, Miss MacKinnon said 


Student Panel 


Six student panelists followed Miss MacKinnon’s 
talk with a discussion of the way knowledge of as 
many different areas of home economics contributes 
to international understanding. Speaking on child 
development, Jean Bendele of the University of 
Dayton said that we understand other peoples bet- 
if that 
children in this country 


ter we realize some differences between 


and those of other coun 
be attributed to the difference in the 
of the It 


dependence upon discipline found in some other 


tries may 


closeness family bond is the greater 


countries that makes other children seem to have 


greater respect for authority, she said 
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Even the do-it-yourself trend in modern housing 
can contribute to the longed-for international un- 
derstanding, stated three students from Our Lady 
of Cincinnati College. The students—Helen Over- 
beck, Dorothy Kramer, and Elizabeth Fox—made 
the point that the do-it-yourself trend brings out 
the creative instinct, helping people express indi- 
viduality and thus transform houses into homes 

We can better understand the people of another 
country when we understand their food habits, for 
their food preferences are closely related to their 
history, said Janet Unger of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. The personality of a country is expressed 
through its eating habits, she said. 

“As women make the home they make the coun- 
try,” said Dolores Hahn of Wittenberg College. 
Home management began with the beginning of 
families. We must understand that in many foreign 
countries woman's place is still in the home, while 
in America we find home duties are frequently 
divided between husband and wife and the wife 
works away from home. 

Modern conveniences have helped make the 
American family less unified, said Jeralyn Thurman 
of Miami University. She said that increasingly 
education of the young is being transferred from 


the home to the school. 
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Clothing expresses the thinking and spirit of 
peoples in the different periods of their history, 
said Christina Scranton of Mt. St. Joseph's College. 
In early times, she said, men set fashions; now 
fashion is ruled by women. Uniformity of clothing 
worn in all parts of the world shows the facility 
of transportation and communication and indicates 
progress in international understanding 





Send an American Bookshelf Abroad 


A new program of CARE in co-operation with 
the U. S. Information Agency gives you a chance 
to send “An American Bookshelf” to a library 
school, or individual in another country. The 
Bookshelf contains 99 significant books, in pocket 
size, paper-back editions, which are typical of 
what Americans are reading. The Bookshelf is 
portable, and may bear a bookplate, if you wish 
giving your club’s name and the name of the re 
cipient group. You may designate the recipient 
or you may wish the strategic placement of the 
library to be determined by CARE. Sending the 
library of 99 books 
costs $30 


whose value is almost $50 
a donation toward 
09 La Salle 


You may just make 
sending a library. Send to CARE 
Building, Washington 9, D.C 














International Dessert Party 


Janice Winey 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Refreshments from Denmark and America, enter- 
tainment from India and Thailand—and guests from 
seven different countries—made the Drexel home 
economics club international party last spring a 
truly international affair. 

Mrs. Nancy Gresham, a junior student who was 
hostess, invited the guests as they arrived to have 
punch Philadelphia style accompanied by Danish 
pastry made from a recipe brought from Denmark 
by Ellen Hanson, a graduate student in textiles. 

Mrs. Shekunthalah Narisumbulu of India, a grad- 
uate student in foods, then sat down on the floor 
with her ceena in her lap and played melodies of 
her native land. The veena is a stringed and fretted 
instrument. 

After the brief concert, the guests were taken on 
a colorful tour of Thailand by Mrs. Somsri Suk- 
umalnand, who showed scenes in and around Bang- 
kok using films loaned her for the party by her 
country’s embassy in Washington. 





Party guests gathered around Mrs. Shakunthalah Naris- 
umhulu, graduate student from Mysore, 
played the veena 


India. as she 








Wardrobe Management Economy 


CHARLOTTE Brester 
Professor of Home Economics 
Santa Barbara College 
University of California 


Frequently when the worth and value of home 
production is related to clothing construction, con- 
sideration is given only to the economic worth of 
new garments. Several studies have been made 
comparing the garments made by students with 
similar items produced in a factory. However, few 
reports are available which indicate the satisfaction 
and worth which may result from routine care and 
repair of clothing. A laboratory project conducted 
by the clothing economics class at Santa Barbara 
College indicates that time devoted to such a 
problem also is noteworthy and profitable. 

The study evolved from a discussion in which 
economic, social, and psychological criteria were 
related to choices in clothing selection. These fac- 
tors were considered in light of available personal 
resources, time, energy, and talent. Through the 
analyzation and the evaluation of wardrobes, stu- 
dents made a direct application of such terms as 
utility, wants, and needs and other economic prin- 
ciples, to garments on hand. An emphasis was 
given to the articles which exemplified the law of 
diminishing returns and marginal utility. Which 
items should be discarded, and should replace- 
ments be planned for all such lingerie and dresses? 
Why have certain garments been worn less fre 
quently than others, and why have still others 
been pushed to the rear of the closet? Should new 
articles or new materials be purchased, or are the 
items that exemplify the principle of marginal 
utility worthy of the time and other expenditures 
required in making them wearable? 

Before considering new purchases for the ward- 
robe, eleven students spent two 3-hour laboratory 
periods exploring their clothing resources and 
renovating articles on hand. The class was asked 
to estimate the value of their work, pro-rating the 
cost of the garments in terms of the initial cost 
and “life expectancy,” and estimating the potential 
value that could be gained from their work. 
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When the final report was summarized, it was 
learned that the group had put 64 garments into 
wearable condition. The estimated net worth of 
the project was $343.93. 

“Two words express my reaction towards this 
problem,” said one of the students: “conservation 
pays.” Similar generalizations were expressed by 
other members of the class. 


“Wife-Savers” Project Sponsored 
by Denver Homemakers 


Low S. McMeexrw and Ne tur Reep 
Members of the Denver Area 
Home Economists in Homemaking Group 


A “wife-savers” home management project, begun 
in our Denver Area Home Economists in Home- 
making Group last year, developed into a set of 
fliers used by the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation for its adult education and preschool parents 
groups 

The project started out on a “whistle while you 
work” theme aimed at helping the homemakers 
in our group to help themselves and each other 
to gain more time, more poise, and more charm 
for happier family living. A second purpose was 
to develop and test procedures for helping adult 
education preschool groups conduct a_ similar 
project 

We began the project with four meetings for 
which members were asked to 
l. Bring a favorite time-saving gadget and explain 

its benefit 
2. Prepare daily, weekly, and seasonal schedules 

as used at present and bring them to the 
monthly meeting of the group 
3. A. List improved practices already in force and, 
perhaps, some planned for the future 
B. Announce the project each member has 
selected to carry through in her own home 
4. A. Evaluate schedules and improved practices, 
report gains already evidenced, and list plans 
and hopes for further changes and improve- 
ments 
B. Report on the completion, or progress being 
made, on individual projects 

For the home economists in homemaking, the 
most obvious and immediate benefit from this 
project was obtained from the discussions at the 
meetings. What a comfort it was to learn, after 
months and perhaps years of feeling defeated 
about one’s ability to apply one’s education in a 
real home, that other home economists have ex- 
perienced the same adjustment difficulties! 
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We used the schedules, lists of improved prac- 
tices, and other information to prepare the outlines 
and fliers used by the State Board of Vocational 
Education. Fourteen fliers, each with semi-humor- 
ous illustrations, picked up our “wife-saver” home 
management iples. The material has been 
distributed to 46 adult education preschool groups. 
In addition, 62 sets of the 14 fliers have been sent 
to homemaking teachers and supervisors in high 
schools and junior colleges, Extension Service per- 
sonnel, and PTA leaders in Colorado and in states 
of the Pacific Region. 

And what was the answer—the almost unanimous 
answer—when we home economists were asked 
what we felt would best prepare the home-econ- 
omist-in-training for homemaking? Fiexmmrry— 
in time and financial budget planning, child care 
and training—in short, in every phase of training 
for family living. 


Improving Living Conditions 
in the Caribbean 
E.sa Hacuunp 


Miss Haglumd, a former Helen W. Atwater 
International Fellowship student from Sweden 
has been the home economics officer of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations in the Caribbean area since 
1952. Her area extends from Cayenne in 
South America to British Honduras in Central 
America, with a number of islands between 


Conditions in the Caribbean area vary from ter- 
ritory to territory. Each has its individual charm 
and its peculiar problems. But similar in almost 
every territory in the area are the crowded and 
unsatisfactory living conditions in the homes 

With limited floor space to be shared by large 
families, there is a lack of sleeping facilities, of 
storage facilities, and of seating and dining table 
accommodation for the family. Many children sleep 
on the floor; belongings are scattered around the 
house, making the otherwise clean house look 
messy; and with no table large enough to accom- 
modate the whole family, the members of the 
family sit down and eat wherever they find a place 
—the doorstep, a stone. 

Working conditions for women in the homes are 
most unsatisfactory; many still cook over a fire- 
place “built up” of three stones on the ground. 

It is not easy to find a solution to the many 
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problems that not only affect the comfort and con- 
venience of the homemaker but also the physical, 
mental, and moral development of every member 
of the family. It is not easy to improve, and much 
more difficult to alter, habits of living. 

An attempt to solve one of the problems, that of 
sleeping facilities for every member of the family, 
is the introduction of the so-called “nest of beds.” 
Three beds are so designed that they fit under 
each other and can be used as a couch in the living 
room during the day. At night the smaller beds 
are pulled out, and there are three separate beds 
for three children. 

It may sound strange to talk about a living room 
in connection with these small overcrowded homes 
But in many homes, even the tiny ones, the house 
is divided into a bedroom and a living room, the 
usual pattern being that the whole family of from 
five to ten or fifteen people crowd into the one 
bedroom and leave the living room empty at 
night. By introducing the nest of beds—camouflaged 
as a nice couch in the daytime—the living room is 
turned into a bed-living room. 

Here is a description of how to make the nest 
of beds. The width of the three beds can be the 
same, but the length and the height vary in order 
to accommodate one bed under another 


Materials required 
Largest bed 


2 boards 1” x 3” x 72 

2 boards 1” x 3” x 32 

4 boards 2” x 2” x 20” (legs 
Medium bed 

2 boards 1” x 3” x 65’ 

2 boards 1” x 3” x 32” 

4 boards 2” x 2” x 15” (legs 


Small bed 


boards « 3° x 58 


a to to 


l 
boards 1” x 3” x 30° 
boards 2” x 2” x 10 legs 
How to make the beds 

Nail two legs to ends of one of the 32-inch rails and the 
other two legs to the ends of another 32-inch rail. Connect 
these ends for the bed with the 72-inch side rails. The 
framework is thus finished and ready for the spring to be 
fixed 

Proceed in the same way with the second and third beds 

Springs can be made out of different, often discarded 
materials, such as bailing wire (or steel bands that come 
around big boxes und crates), burlap (or sacks), canvas, 
metal mesh, or chicken wire 

The bailing wire closely woven together makes a very 
strong spring for the largest bed. The burlap, cut into 
strips 8 inches wide, folded to make strips 2% inches wide, 
and woven together, makes a good spring for the other beds 


It is soft enough to make a mattress unnecessary 


Since the beginning of this year courses in home 
economics, chiefly dealing with nutrition and home 
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Dominican students show Miss Haglund a completed 
nests of beds. 


improvement, have been offered to teachers in 
Antigua, in Dominica, and in St. Kitts. In all these 
places a “model house” similar to many other 
houses in the community (19 x 10 feet or 15 x 11 
feet in size), has been furnished with low-cost fur- 
nishings actually made by the teachers in the course 
themselves. With most careful planning of the use 
of available floor space, it has been possible to pro- 
vide the minimum needs for decent living for 
families of 5 or 6 people—storage, beds and seats 
for all, and a table large enough for the whole 
family 

These home improvement projects have much 
to teach: the need for planning, the importance of 
co-operation and co-ordination of activities, and 
the use of whatever is available. “After a while, 
nothing that possibly can be used, escapes our 
eyes.” The activities also arouse interest among 
the people in the community and sometimes all 
the furnishings go on an island-wide tour, giving 
people in the rural area an opportunity to see and 
to learn 

But perhaps best of all, these activities 
seem to have a wonderful effect upon those par- 
ticipating in the project. Boys and girls, men and 
women seem to develop qualities that nobody 
knew they possessed. Their imagination and crea- 
tive ability are stimulated, and they find much en- 
joyment in the work they are doing. For youngsters 
who have so little to do, both as far as actual 
employment is concerned and in their spare time, 
projects like those started during the visits of the 
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area home econom’ t to various places may open 
up new avenues. But leaders are needed, and it 
is hoped that, through arranging local training 
courses in many islands, leaders will be found who 
will be able to go ahead with improvement of home 
and family living in the Caribbean. 


Easy Does It on Television 
Hannan R. Prerzer 


Mrs. Pretzer, an instructor of home economics 
at Wayne University, Detroit, moderated a 
ten-week series of fifteen-minute television 
programs over station WJBK-TV, Detroit, in 
the fall of 1954. The programs were produced 
by the Wayne University television staff in 
co-operation with the home economics depart- 
ment. Material presented on the telecasts was 
adapted from the work simplification classes 
for the cardiac homemaker held at Wayne 
University and financed by the Michigan 
Heart Association for the past five years, Mrs 
Frances G. Sanderson, chairman of the home 
economics department, acted es consultant for 
the entire series, as did George E. Steiner, 
supervisor of TV operations at Wayne. Pro- 
ducer was Hilary Whittaker of the Wayne TV 
staff, and director for WJBK-TV was Richard 
Dietrich 


Can a teacher in home economics adapt her 
teaching material to TV? Since I tried to do just 
this last fall I am convinced that she can. Perhaps 
from my experience you may see possibilities 

On Monday morning the departmental telephone 
rang. It was the University Television Office ask- 
ing us to present a series of ten TV shows, fifteen 
minutes each, on some phase of home economics. 

This was our opportunity to step into the homes 
of many homemakers to talk with them about 
simplifying their housework. Here was a new way 
to teach. Through this new medium we could 
meet the homemaker surrounded by the very jobs 
we would talk about—the beds to make, the dishes 
to do, the laundry to wash and iron, and the room 
to clean. We could demonstrate energy- and time- 
saving techniques by applying some of the basic 
principles of work simplification developed by 
industrial engineers to jobs in the home. 

Here was our challenge: to teach women ways 


to conserve their energy, enjoy their home jobs 
more, and have extra time for creative work and 
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pastimes. How could we turn down this chance? 
We couldn't. 

“Easy Does It” suggests simplifying work and 
was chosen as the title of the series. 

We decided that the programs would demon- 
strate saving energy and time by applying nine 
principles of work simplification: sitting to work; 
using both hands; using easy working heights; 
using the best tool for the job; using wheels for 
transportation; using correct lighting; taking peri- 
odic rest periods; prepositioning supplies and 
equipment; and using an easy flow of work to 
everyday jobs in the home. 

On the first five programs we planned to discuss 
and demonstrate individual principles as they ap- 
plied specifically to a job; for example, sitting to 
work applied to ironing and preparing vegetables 
and fruit; prepositioning, to organize work centers 
in the kitchen; flow of work, to washing and drying 
dishes from right to left for the right-handed home- 
maker. 

On the last five programs all the principles were 
applied to one job, such as ironing, cleaning 
making a bed, preparing a meal, and planning a 
kitchen 

The producer and I planned a regular weekly 
schedule of work. On Monday afternoons the fol- 
lowing Saturday's script, already reviewed by the 
chairman of the home economics department, was 
checked for production sequence, timing, and 
visual aids, and layouts were planned with the 
artist. On Thursdays we “dry ran” the programs, 
carefully checking time, presentation techniques, 
and visual aids. On Saturdays we arrived at the 
studio at 9 a.m. to prepare for the 10:30 a.m. 
presentation. This hour and a half gave us time 
to set up and to discuss the program with the 
station director and crew. 

We offered our viewers six Easy-Does-It leaflets 
that had been developed by the home economics 
department for visual teaching aids in our regular 
classes. These leaflets used stick drawings to illus- 
trate easier methods of work. Some illustrations 
were enlarged and used with TV demonstrations. 
For example, a chart showing the six steps in mak- 
ing an easy-to-use contour sheet for any size crib 
or bed. 

The format of the program was planned for 
audience participation at home. Three minutes 
were spent on the introduction and review of the 
previous Saturday's program. The same opening 
helped identify the show: “Good morning, I'm glad 
to be with you and I'm looking forward to our 
future Saturday mornings together. Remember 
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Mrs. Pretzer demonstrates the use of a felt board and 
simple cutouts as TV props 


last Saturday (here a suggestion sent in by one of 
the homemakers on her application of work simpli- 
fication principles to a job in her home was given. )” 

Seven minutes was spent on new material and 
its demonstration. During the last three minutes 
I suggested ways to use the new ideas and asked 
homemakers to apply them and let me know how 
they came out. The audience was asked to write 
for the free leaflet on the topic of the day The 
work simplification classes for cardiac and arrested- 
tuberculosis homemakers were 
then I signed off with “And 
Does It!” 

On one of the programs a conclusive demon- 
stration of “using both hands to work” was given by 
Associate Professor Gerald Clark of the College of 
Engineering. He demonstrated with a peg board 
and timing clock that the amount of time saved by 
using two hands to work rather than one hand is 
considerable. This principle was applied to setting 
a table, taking dishes from a drying rack, dusting, 
and polishing windows and furniture. 

The following Saturday, I told viewers about a 
homemaker who had written to say she used a 
pair of her husband's worn out socks, one on each 
hand (her little daughter did the same) for her 


announced, and 
remember, Easy 





a 


— — 
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dusting. Her husband used the same procedure 
for washing his automobile! 

Our setting was a suggestive one only. A 
board proved useful for holding utensils and small 
props to be used in demonstrations. A felt board 
with adhering cutouts became the most important 
prop for nearly all the programs. We developed 
little cutout cardboard picture symbols illustrating 
the nine basic principles of work simplification—a 
chair for sitting to work, two little hands for using 
both hands—and so forth. Since all the Easy-Does- 
It principles are part of planning a job, we lettered 
PLANNING on a large cutout sign across the top 
of the felt board. The 54- by 36-inch felt board 
was made from a blanket dyed black stretched over 
plywood and framed in wood. 

Another handy prop was a tray table on wheels. 
Just as it has many uses in the home, it is versatile 
in the TV setting, too. 


A blackboard was used for illustrating during’ 


the program. Equipment was suggested by a few 
simple lines: a tall block with a line indicating the 
handle was the refrigerator; a long horizontal block 
with a faucet on top was the sink; and a medium 
sized block with four circles on top suggesting 
burners was the range. 

Work simplification worked on TV, too. I 
learned from TV to use less equipment to advan- 
tage. For the bedmaking demonstration the audi- 
ence was asked to imagine a bed and most of the 
bedding. This allowed more time to devote to 
methods. First a small mattress protector with 
elastic sewed six inches from the corner was put 
in position on a corner of a table which was the 
imaginary bed. Then the contour sheet was put in 
position. It works. 

I learned several new things from the whole ex- 
perience. I realize the value of preparation and 
timing and the importance of expressing ideas in 
simple language and making directions few and 
easily understood. I also found that a few well- 
chosen anecdotes can be used to brighten a pro- 
gram and to put across a conclusive point. 

I spent from 14 to 30 hours of preparation a 
week working on the series. This time must be 
thought of in terms of the viewers reached. Ordi- 
narily a teacher prepares to present her lesson to 
a class of 15 to 20 students. At community — 
she may speak to a group of 30 to 70 

_ Pulse rating reports for October 1954 recs that 

2,000 people were watching the show. From 14 to 
30 hours in preparation seems little time to give 
to such a large audience. 

It is a great satisfaction to go into the homes of 
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so many people and know that some of them are 
enjoying saving their energy and time by using the 
Easy-Does-It suggestions. 

Do say “yes” when you are asked to be on TV. 


A Note on Meat Buying 
in Everett, Washington 


Causa VAN SYCKLE 
Professor and Home Economist 
State College of Washington 


A food consumption survey in Everett, Washing: 
ton, in the fall of 1953 offered an opportunity to 
ask homemakers a few questions about their meat- 
buying practices with particular reference to beef. 
There is a good deal of confusion in the terms used 
at the retail level to designate beef quality, and 
the extent to which consumers are aware of stand- 
ard quality terms is not known. This uncertainty 
led to questions on knowledge of grade of beef 
bought. Because of the rapid development of pre- 
packaging meat for self-service selling, it has been 
rather widely assumed that consumers generally 
prefer to buy meat prepackaged. Questions tested 
this assumption. 

Everett is an industrial city of approximately 
12,000 households. The sample, a systematic ran- 
dom one, included 226 households. They repre- 
sented all those in the city where there were at 
least two persons each of whom had had at least 
ten meals at home during the previous week. 

Knowledge of beef grades. Beef was used by 
all households in the sample. Three questions were 
asked about beef grades used. “Do you know what 
grade of beef you buy?” “What grade or grades 
do you usually get?” “Why?” From all three of 
the answers considered together, each respondent 
was placed in one of the four categories shown 


below. 


Per cent of all 
respondents 
Probably knew federal grade bought and under- 
stood what it meant in terms of relative quality 
and price and some quality characteristice........ 13 
May have known federal grade bought but under- 
standing of term relative to other grades and 


Knowledge of beef grades 


of quality characteristics is doubtful.................... 23 
Used other terms for which there is no federal or 

ppnmimns eRe oac.c.acscccccccercncascocseocenneememmsenencousens 32 
Claimed no knowledge of grades bought................. 32 


In some cases, those in the second category asso- 
ciated grade with cut or amount of bone, or, falsely, 
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with the amount of fat. Those in the third category 
used such terms as “top,” “best,” “AA,” “A,” “East- 
ern beef,” “economy beef.” Some of the respond- 
ents may have had more knowledge of grades than 
was indicated in the replies, and more probing by 
the interviewer might have discovered it. There 
is no doubt, however, that by far the largest pro- 
portion of respondents either had no knowledge 
of grades or were wrong in interpretation of the 
grade terms. 

Preference for unpackaged or prepackaged meat. 
The questions which followed those on beef grades 
were, “Do you buy meat packaged or unpackaged 
or both?” “Why do you buy it that way (those 
ways)?” Preference was inferred from the verbatim 
replies to the second question. In general, the re- 
spondents who had a preference bought what they 
preferred. Only in a very few cases did someone 
say that though she preferred it one way she 
bought it the other. The distribution of house- 
holds by way of buying meat is shown below. 

How buy Per cent 
POE iitnccisecsintn 21 
Unpackaged ... oe bsieaie 
18 
Neither‘ . niatiinet 4 


Reasons given for buying prepackaged meat that 
implied preference were chiefly in relation to con- 
venience in buying time or home storage; to seeing 
the item and its price; and to getting the particular 
quantity, cut, or trim wanted. Reasons for buying 
unpackaged meat that implied preference were 
chiefly in relation to seeing more satisfactorily 
what one was getting (seeing both sides); to get- 
ting fresher and better meat; and to getting the 
quantity, cut, or trim wanted. Forty per cent of 
those buying packaged meat, 33 per cent of those 
buying unpackaged, and 65 per cent of those buy- 
ing it both ways did so because that was “what 
the store carries.” Another 35 per cent of those 
buying meat both ways said it depended on who 
did the buying, or what cut was wanted, or what 
it was wanted for, or which was the cheapest. 

The distribution of households by preference in- 
ferred from the statements made was: 


Apparent preference 
Packaged ..... , 18 
Unpackaged ' , 40 
No preference .. 43 
Doesn't apply ' 4 


Per cent 


Figures on the volume of meat business done 


* These households bought meat in whole, half, or quarter 
carcass, or through a “food plan” for locker or home freezer 


storage. 
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with households in Everett by service and self- 
service meat retailers are not available. Rough esti- 
mates made by several meat wholesalers and re- 
tailers were one-third packaged and two-thirds 
unpackaged meat sales. 

Preference among consumers for packaged as 
compared with unpackaged meat may be influenced 
by the newness and the availability of the mer- 
chandising method. Both ways of buying meat 
were easily available to consumer buyers. Within 
a seven- by nine-city-block section of “downtown” 
Everett there were 14 stores selling meat: two 
large markets selling it packaged, three large and 
nine smaller ones selling it umpackaged. In out- 
lying areas there were one very large and two large 
markets selling packaged meat, two large and eight 
smaller ones selling unpackaged. 

Packaged meat was first sold in Everett in one 
large downtown outlet late in 1950. Although in 
the 1953 study it was acceptable to half or more 
of the households, its development as a way of 
selling meat has not been in response to consumer 
demand but because it reduces labor costs. It has 
an advantage for the very small outlets and their 
customers in that meat can be sold without requir- 
ing cutting and packaging on the part of the 
proprietor. A meat distributor can service the 
meat case with the packaged cuts needed. Larger 
stores selling unpackaged cuts, however, can satisfy 
certain customers better than can those selling 
packaged meat. They can more satisfactorily meet 
the needs of those consumers who want their meat 
custom-cut or trimmed or who want to buy a 
specific kind, number, or size of cuts. 

Conclusions. It is evident that if the revised 
federal beef grades are to serve consumers, a con- 
sumer educational program is needed and also a 


promotional program to get retailers to use stand- 


ard grade terms in selling meat. 

It is also evident that about two out of five 
households buying meat probably have no prefer 
ence for either packaged or unpackaged as a way 
of buying meat. Of those who do have a preference 
it is very strongly on the side of unpackaged meat 
Those consumers want to see both sides of what 
they are getting, want to feel sure that the meat 
they are getting is fresh, and want to be able to 
get the particular kind, size, and thickness of cut 
they have in mind. 

The consumer market is not one market but 
several, differentiated by different tastes and in- 
come levels. There is and will probably continue 
to be room for more than one way of merchandis- 
ing meat, at least in sizable cities 








AHEA Offers Three 
Research Fellowships 


The American Home Economics Association 
offers three fellowship awards to Association mem- 
bers for graduate study in 1956-57. They are: 

1. The AHEA Doctoral Research Fellowship, $1,500 

This fellowship is financed through allocation of 
AHEA life membership payments to the fund. The 
candidate must be already engaged in or ready 
for work toward a doctor's degree. 

2. The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship, $500 
3. The Omicron Nu Fellowship, $1,000 

Applicants must be AHEA members, prepared 
to carry on research, and show promise of con- 
tributing to the profession. 

Application forms giving specific details about 
qualification and application procedures may be 
obtained from American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 
9, D.C. 

Completed applications should be sent to Irma 
H. Gross, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, by January 1, 1956. 


Nominations 


for the 1956 Borden Award 


Nominations for the 1956 Borden Award, offered 
by the Borden Company Foundation, Inc., are 
solicited by the awards committee of the American 
Home Economics Association. The recipient is 
chosen on the basis of her published contributions 
to research in the area of nutrition and experimen- 
tal foods. In selecting the candidate, investigations 
in human nutrition will be given preference; how- 
ever, research on laboratory animals that has a 
direct bearing on problems of human nutrition will 
be considered in case no research report is found 
deserving the award on the basis of work on human 
beings. The nominees’ publications during 1955 
as well as their contributions during the period 
1950 to 1954 will be reviewed by the committee. Any 
home economist in the United States or Canada 
is eligible for the award. Preference, however, is 
given to members of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association 


Nominations may be submitted to the awards 
committee by any member of the American Home 
accompanied by a list of the candidate's publica- 
tions during the current and five previous years. 

All nominations for the award must be received 
before January 1, 1956. Forms will be supplied by 
the chairman for recording publications. Any in- 
formation concerning the nominee which would 
help the committee in its selection should accom- 
pany the nomination. 

The award will be presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the AHEA to be held next June in Washing- 
ton. Nominations may be sent to Ruth Okey, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, California. 


Mrs. Enid Miles Joins 
AHEA Headquarters Staff 


Ackad 


Carol Best Enid Miles 


Mrs. Enid Miles, a 1953 graduate of the New 
York State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University, joined the AHEA headquarters staff on 
September 1 as publications assistant. She succeeds 
Mrs. Carol Best, who resigned to accept a position 
as home economics director for the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers in Washington, 
dD. C. 

During her college days Mrs. Miles was a finalist 
in Vogue's Prix de Paris contest, was social chair- 
man of the junior and senior class, and social chair- 
man of her social sorority, Pi Beta Phi. Her profes- 
sional experience includes work with Simplicity 
Pattern Company, Bloomingdale's department store 
in New York, and with Seventeen. She and her 
husband are now residents of Arlington, Virginia 

On the AHEA headquarters staff, Mrs. Miles will 
edit the College Clubs pages and assist with other 
work on the Journar and assist with preparation, 
production, and promotion of other AHEA publica- 
tions, including the official ballot and the annual 
meeting program. She will also be largely responsi- 
ble for annual meeting publicity 





Tenth Annual Assembly of the 
Inter-American Commission 


of Women 
Berta CABANILLAS 
University of Puerto Rico 


The Inter-American Commission of Women met 
at San Juan, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, from 
May 28 to June 16. There were representatives 
from 16 of the 21 countries belonging to the 
Organization of American States. The agenda 
included three main topics: (1) economic and 
social] status of women, (2) education, and (3) 
civic and political rights of women. The social 
events included official receptions and other func- 
tions given by several women’s organizations; a 
two-day visit through the island; and visits to 
school lunchrooms and other institutions. 

The discussions and reports on each topic on 
the program showed the interest and struggle of 
these women leaders for more legislation on the 
education of women. Emphasis was given to the 
need for increasing budgets for education in order 
to eradicate illiteracy and to improve education 
at primary, secondary, and university levels, and 
for granting civil and political rights to women. 

Of special interest were the resolutions approved 
at the plenary sessions. Among them were recom- 
mendations for: (1) the appointment of an ad- 
visory and consulting committee or girls’ education 
in those countries where the number of girls in 
schools is less than that of boys, (2) an increase 
in the budget for education, (3) more vocational 
courses in home management to train women for 
home and marriage, (4) more schools in the rural 
areas, (5) the ratification by all countries which 
have not yet done so of the agreement for equal 
payment of men and women for work of equal 
value, and (6) more opportunities for women to 
take active part in public offices. 

The delegates from Ecuador and Mexico ex- 
plained the great need for teaching specific voca- 
tional courses to the women of the Indian population 
engaged in native crafts so that they may improve 
the raw material and the methods used to turn 
out better textile and ceramic products. A resolu- 
tion was passed on this subject. 

The task being done by these women pioneers 
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is worthy of admiration and deserves encourage- 
ment. They are breaking down the barriers of 
tradition and conservation of our Latin people 
who believe that women’s place is in the home. 
They are working for more women on equal status 
with and with rights the same as those of men 
so that there will be happier home life and better 
citizens. 


Report of the 1955 
National Health Forum 


Isanex T. NOBLE 
University of Minnesota 


Dr. Noble was the 1954-55 AHEA representa- 
tive to the National Health Council. 


A national health forum has been conducted 
each spring during the past several years as a 
public-interest feature of the National Health 
Council's annual meeting. The forums seek to 
initiate and guide efforts to look at health ques- 
tions as a whole, to enlist active co-operation of 
citizens and all types of organized effort in solving 
health problems, to help groups with varied aims 
focus on common problems that are pressing at 
any one time, to weigh trends and stimulate action 
in the health field. 

The 1955 National Health Forum had as its 
theme “Forecasting America’s Health.” Significant 
trends and their implications for health planning 
were presented by economists, physicists, social 
scientists, publicists, and others, as well as by 
health leaders. A few are here summarized. 

More people will require more extensive health 
services in the future than at present, since the 
population is growing in numbers and is becoming 
more heavily weighted in the extremes of youth 
and old age. Whether or not old people will be- 
come a serious drag on the nation’s economy de- 
pends upon how healthy they can be. Thus, there 
will be increasing demands, not only for medical 
care but also for prevention and early detection, 
diagnosis, and treatment of disease. 

That there will be advancement in these and 
other areas was predicted by C. J. Van Slyke, MD. 
He said it is reasonable to assume that by 1975 
there will be vaccines which will be largely effec- 
tive in the prevention of influenza and the minor 
upper respiratory infections, including the common 
cold; that there will be improvements in cancer 
diagnosis; that there will be new drugs for the 
treatment of arthritis and other rheumatic diseases. 

John C. Bugher, MD, director of the division 
of biology and medicine, U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, expressed the view that we stand 
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on the threshold of a new and exciting era of 
advances in biochemistry, in 

characteristics of intra-cellular processes within 
the living and unharmed cells, in attack on the 
physiology and pathology of aging, and on de- 


generative diseases. 


Operation Cue 
Las Vegas, Nevada, April 1955 


Evrzasetu C. DrorscHEer 


Never has Civil Defense been so urgent a prob- 
lem for America, Since our cities could now be 
primary targets for air attack, Civil Defense meas- 
ures are being broadened, and everyone must 
understand and be alerted to the danger. Hence, 
the attendance of more than 2,000 people at last 
spring’s test shot of a nuclear weapon in Nevada. 

The National Advisory Committee on Emergency 
Feeding, functioning since April 1953, and on 
which it has been my privilege to represent AHEA, 
is made up of representatives of national organi- 
zations normally interested in quantity feeding. 
This committee was enlarged for the test to in- 
clude about 60 volunteers. 

This group and others actively involved in some 
phase of this test were housed in Mercury, head- 
quarters of the Atomic Energy Commission about 
60 miles north of Las Vegas. Several thousand 
observers, including representatives from news 
media, business, Departments of Defense and 
Army, science, government, and many other fields, 
were stationed in Las Vegas. 

“Media,” as the observers area was called, was 
about 35 miles beyond Mercury. At a distance 
of seven miles beyond Media stood the five- 
hundred-foot tower (ground zero) from which the 
device was detonated. 

Early one Thursday morning, ten days behind 
schedule, conditions were ideal, and the frustrat- 
ing ordeal of waiting was over. Just before dawn, 
kneeling and with special goggles in place, the 
observers saw the sky light up with the mush- 
rooming majesty of the shot, heard the sound, and 
felt the accompanying tremor followed by the 
shimmering fallout that seemed to cover the desert. 

Emergency equipment was set up and all ob- 
servers were served a breakfast of orange juice, 
eggs and bacon, Philadelphia scrapple, hard and 
soft rolls, coffee, and milk. 
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Mrs. Droescher, AHEA representative, stands by sign 
at the observer area. The breakfast feeding operation 
took place in this general area. 


On the next day the entire group returned to 
Media to observe the destruction. The mass feed- 
ing group again set up emergency equipment and 
served a luncheon of tomato juice, beef and 
table stew, roast beef sandwich, baked beans, 
apple, candy, coffee, and milk. 

The health service provided water for food 
preparation, sterilization, and sanitation. Wardens 
provided excellent help in directing people during 
the feeding operation. 

The foregoing is a very brief résumé of a most 
unusual and interesting experience that extended 
over a number of days. Most heartening was the 
feeling expressed by many members of the group 
that atomic energy could also be thought of in a 
constructive way, opening up new frontiers to man- 
kind and opportunities as yet undreamed of by 
the youth of today. 


The Team Approach for 
the Rehabilitation of 
the Handicapped Homemaker 


A. June Bricker 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York 


Miss Bricker represented the AHEA at the 
conference she reports here. 


“The Rehabilitation Team consists of individuals 
who give something to the team. Don't be exclu- 
sive but be inclusive,” said Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, 
one of the country’s leading engineers and chief 
consultant for the conference. 

“Interpret your contributions to the team and 
appreciate the contributions of others,” said Charles 
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Bechtol, MD, chief of the division of orthopedic 
surgery at Yale University. 

“We recommend that the Rehabilitation Team 
recognize that (1) the home management specialist 
and (2) the nutritionist have definite contributions 
to make to the rehabilitation of the handicapped 
homemaker,” said the committee on recommenda- 
tions at the concluding session. 

About 50 people attended the workshop on “The 
Team Approach for the Rehabilitation of the 
Handicapped Homemaker” at Storrs, Connecticut, 
May 31 to June 3, 1955. The University of Con- 
necticut sponsored the workshop in co-operation 
with a committee representing a group of Con- 
necticut public and ivate agencies concerned 
with problems of the physically handicapped home- 
makers. It was partially financed by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Mrs. Elizabeth Eckhardt 
May, dean of the School of Home Economics, is 
to be commended for her leadership into this 
rapidly developing area to which the home econo- 
mist can give much-needed service. 

The areas of specialization represented were: 
orthopedic surgeon, nurse, physical therapist, oc- 
cupational therapist, home economist, engineer, 
vocational rehabilitation counselor, and _ social 
worker. Since such a team is not complete without 
a handicapped homemaker, it was most appropriate 
to have as the assistant co-ordinator of the work- 
shop and to moderate the opening panel, “The 
Role of the Homemaker and Her Family on the 
Rehabilitation Team,” Mrs. Neva Waggoner, who 
has been handicapped since childhood. 

This workshop had no “ivory tower” approach 
to the problem. These homemakers and _profes- 
sional workers shared places around the conference 
table. It was not unusual to have theories and 
techniques challenged by a blind social worker, 
or by the other who had no left hand, or by the 
young married woman who had been married and 
had a child since she had polio 2% years ago. 

Each handicapped homemaker is, first of all, 
a person. She has homemaking responsibilities 
just like other wives and mothers, only hers are 
complicated by a disability. Her disability is not 
always an obvious one and, as it was pointed out 
so clearly by the panel, hidden handicaps such 
as diabetes or heart disease often present a more 
difficult mental adjustment. 

In the keynote of the workshop, Dr. Bechtol 
said that the team approach can be valuable when 
each tative of a profession learns to 
understand the work of associated fields, and when, 
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working together, team members can combine the 
learning of all these fields to bring about increased 
efficiency and happiness for the homemaker. 

Home economists listened as the social worker, 
public health nurse, and rehabilitation counselor 
held a case conference to show how they could 
help get a family back on its feet after the mother 
is returned from a sanitarium. Physical and oc- 
cupational therapists explained their functions in 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped homemaker 
and described significant programs now in opera- 
tion. Especial interest was shown in a demonstra- 
tion by Dr. Bechtol of new prosthetic devices for 
amputees, adapted for use in doing household 
tasks. In their turn, home economists demonstrated 
to the medical and welfare professions their con- 
tribution to the areas of home management and 
family relations, nutrition and weight control, and 
work simplification. All of these skills, vital to 
any homemaker in maintaining the health and 
well-being of her family, are of double value to 
the woman restricted by low energy or a physical 
disability, who cannot afford to waste her strength 
in trial and error methods 

Discussion of the programs of several state and 
local, both official and voluntary, agencies helped 
to give a better understanding and increased 
awareness of the many resources in a community 
which are able to help the handicapped woman 
adjust to her handicap and learn to do her job 
as a homemaker in spite of it. 

Copies of a bibliography of resource material 
pertaining to the handicapped homemaker, includ- 
ing research reports, publications of public and 
private organizations and institutions, and vi-al 
aids available for public education may be sec .ed 
from the University.’ 

This workshop served as an effective spring- 
board for a research project now under way at 
the University of Connecticut. The project is made 
possible by a grant from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Using the team approach, it 
will deal primarily with work simplification in 
child care for physically handicapped women. It 
will also consider vocational rehabilitation and 
assess methods developed in terms of human values 
and family relationships. 

The workshop did more than make available 
many facts concerning rehabilitation of the handi- 


' Bibliography on Work Simplification for the Handi- 
capped Homemaker. Single copies available free from 
Miss Mary Rokahr, School of Home Economics, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs 
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capped homemaker, focus attention on the need 
for more research in many areas, bring to mind 
both the contributions of allied and related pro- 
fessions to the problem and the difficulties in in- 
terpretation and communication among the team 
merabers. It stimulated thinking on the potentials 
of our own profession and its relation to the whole 
large area of rehabilitation. 

In reflecting over this three-day workshop and 
what it meant to me, I think of how much the 
home economist can do in this field. This is a new 
horizon for service—a new challenge in our re- 
cruitment program. Are enough of us aware of 
the tremendous scope of rehabilitation? “Home- 
making Counselor” has very properly been in- 
cluded as one of the 156 health careers in the 
Health Career Horizons Project of the National 
Health Council. But being listed in a guidebook 
is not enough. We will need to interpret the con- 
tributions we can make to family health and public 
health. 

We need to be alert to the dangers of becoming 
“too specialized.” What area of home economics 
can be left out in the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped homemaker? Home management is an 
area in home economics which goes beyond time 
and motion studies so that this area in its broadest 
sense has important contributions to make. No 
less important, however, are the areas of family 
relationships, child development, textiles and cloth- 
ing, and foods and nutrition. If rehabilitation 
begins with the proper diagnosis of the handicap, 
and this usually takes place in the hospital, is not 
the dietitian an important team member? 

We need to recognize not only the contributions 
we can make to the rehabilitation team but what 
special knowledge we must have in order to make 
them. How can our education and training give 
us some basic philosophy and principles of reha- 
bilitation? Would a short special training course 
be feasible for home economists in homemaking 
who may wish to volunteer or do part-time work 
as consultants to agencies working with rehabilita- 
tion of handicapped homemakers? Our home- 
makers have plus values for this problem. They 
are both homemakers and home economists. 

Perhaps workshops like this could be held in 
different areas of the country so that 50 times 50 
professional health workers, and handicapped 
homemakers, could come together to learn from 
each other. 

The inspiration and factual information gained 
at this workshop cannot be filed away. It is needed 
to expand the services of so fundamental a pro- 
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fession as home economics for the betterment of 
all homemakers. 


Space and Equipment 
Conference to Result 


in Publication 


Epona A. Hut 
Vice-President, AHEA 


Miss Hill, chairman of the department of 
home economics at the University of Kansas, 
was AHEA’s official representative to the 
space and equipment conference. 


The Conference on Space and Equipment for 
Home Economics in Higher Education 
by the Home Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the AHEA, May 23 to 26, 
provided material that is now being assembled in 
a bulletin. As soon as the publication date is known 
it will be announced in the Journnat. 

The Conference group was made up of repre- 
sentatives of institutions of varying sizes that have 
recently built or remodeled home economics build- 
ings, are now building or remodeling, or are plan- 
ning to do so soon. Special consultants represented 
particular subject-matter areas as well as the archi- 
tect’s point of view. 

The Conference members pooled their ideas 
on the steps to be followed in building space— 
beginning with the need for the faculty and the 
institution to crystallize their own ideas of the 
program with its present needs and hopes for the 
future, developing rapport between architect and 
home economics faculty, determining special needs 
and integrating them into the whole building, 
arriving at compromises, following through in car- 
rying out the plans, and completing the furnishings. 

The proposed publication will include these 
topics. It will not attempt to be a “construction 
manual” but will hope to pass on to all who are 
contemplating building or remodeling the princi- 
ples and the guide lines that those who have 
already been through the experience of building 
have found of greatest importance in achieving a 
successful building. 

As one participant said at the opening meeting, 
“No one should have to go through what I went 
through when we built our building.” It is the 
hope of the conference members that help from 
their experiences will mean that no one else will 
have to start quite so much from scratch again. 








Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Many Matuer 
University of Illinois 


Research and teaching in personal and family 
living. J. Teacher Educ. 6, No. 1 (March 1955), 
pp. 72-77. 

Has man learned to live better as well as longer? 
In terms of physical developments which afford 
ease and opportunities for enjoyment, progress has 
been tremendous. But physical conditions repre- 
sent only one part of the quality of life. A compo- 
nent has also been contributed by human beings 
themselves. It consists of feelings and emotions, of 
values, and of all the inner forces that move man. 
Feelings make up the basic quality of life which 
an individual experiences—they exert a major in- 
fluence on his level of ability; they enter into his 
interpersonal relations and affect the lives of others; 
they determine to a large extent the number and 
severity of illnesses he will have; and they are a 
factor in the social illnesses of delinquency and 
crime. 

The author cails attention to a number of agen- 
cies which, through their programs of research and 
education, are attempting measures of prevention 
or aid in treatment for the consequences when 
emotions may get out of balance. He makes par- 
ticular mention of the focus of the American Social 
Hygiene Association on improved personal and 
family living and its attempt to foster mental health 
and sound values in the growing individual in his 
home life. One means to this end is regional 
workshops for teachers and teacher educators to 
help teachers handle instruction in the broad as- 
pects of personal and family living. Results of 
research need interpretation and dissemination. 


Student opinion regarding instructional proce- 
dures on the college level, L. A. Brooxs and 
L. R. Davis. Teachers Coll. Record 56, No. 6 
(March 1955), pp. 331-337. 

Opinions from 196 students about the value of 
various teaching procedures used in college classes 
are summarized. Eighty-five per cent of the group 
were graduate students, and 78 per cent had had 


some teaching experience—one-third of these over 
ten years. Respondents tended to favor those meth- 
ods which depart from the traditional and formal- 
ized classroom procedures. The lecture method, 
however, still commands a great deal of support. 
One-third of the students ranked the lecture meth- 
od first as the technique most valuable. A majority 
endorsed techniques which can promote mutual 
understanding and friendly relations of teacher and 
learner and which give opportunity for the class to 
function more effectively as a group and not just 
as a collection of individuals. Final examinations 
were considered of limited value as a learning de- 
vice; but evaluation in the broad sense, as an in- 
strument of learning as well as a measure of learn- 
ing, seems to have commanded support. 

By endorsing such practices as co-operative 
student-teacher planning, committee work, infor- 
mal class discussions, and out-of-class social activi- 
ties, these students have expressed faith in demo- 
cratic procedures. Since the great majority of the 
respondents (80 per cent) checked student-profes- 
sor conferences as “extremely valuable,” it seems 
that they may feel the college instructor has some 
guidance as well as teaching responsibilities. 

The authors suggest that perhaps college and 
university students are ready for more varied teach- 
ing procedures than may commonly be used today. 
They also remind the reader that each college 
should make its own study of teaching methods 
since they can be evaluated only in terms of the 
school’s objectives and its students’ needs. 


A measure of interest for selecting faculty coun- 
selors, E. A. Kone. Educ. & Psychol. Measure- 
ment 15, No. 1 (Spring 1955), pp. 47-57. 
Interest in faculty counseling activities has been 

mentioned frequently as important in the selection 

of faculty to serve as counselors, but there has been 
no instrument to identify faculty members so inter- 
ested. This article reports the investigation behind 
the development of an instrument which could be 

a useful aid in selection. 

Three kinds of statements about professional ac- 
tivities were organized into the Professional Activ- 
ity Inventory for College Teachers. For each triad- 
type item the respondent is asked to check which 
he likes best from statements representing (1) pri- 
mary teaching activities, (2) secondary teaching 
activities, and (3) faculty counseling activities. The 
means by which the instrument was validated and 
the scoring system developed are described. This 
scoring system proved highly effective in discrimi- 
nating between teachers who are interested in en- 
gaging in faculty counseling activities and teachers 
who tend to have little or no interest in the work. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Myrna L. Brsnop 
University of Tennessee 


23 billions a year—just for interest, SreciaL 

Report. U.S. News & World Report 38, No. 19 

( May 13, 1955), pp. 97-100. 

Cost of interest payments is on the rise—for 
businessmen, ordinary families, and governments. 
However, few bother to note the cost. New de- 
velopments of various kinds are tending to accel- 
erate the cost. 

The 23 billion dollars a year being paid now for 
interest is twice the size of the country’s interest 
bill in 1946. Some factors contributing to this in- 
crease are: growth in debt itself and the practice 
of borrowing more money for longer periods of 
time. 

Home buyers are now paying 3.6 billion dollars 
a year in interest on mortgage debt. Half of all 
families own or are buying their homes. Prices are 
high, down payments are very small, and the inter- 
est rate is low, averaging a little over 4.8 per cent. 
The mortgages are large and long-term. 

A veteran buying a $15,000 home with a 4.5 per 
cent mortgage who makes a down payment of 
2,500, taking 20 years to pay, will pay $6,490 
interest. If, however, he puts nothing down and 
takes 30 years to pay, interest cost will be 
$12,378. 

In the past, the practice was to buy a home and 
then stock it with equipment purchased on the 
instalment plan. Now, many new homes—and new 
mortgages—come equipped. The family may pay 
$300 cash for a refrigerator; or pay $30 down and 
the balance in 18 months, paying $20.25 interest. 
If the refrigerator comes with the house to be paid 
for with a 30-year mortgage at 4.5 per cent, the 
interest cost is $247.56 on the refrigerator. 

It may be well to keep in mind that incomes 
have been rising even more rapidly than interest 
costs. Interest costs now are less than half as big, 
in relation to national income, as they were in 


1929. 


Income distribution in the United States, 1950- 
53, S. F. Govtosmrrn. Survey of Current Busi- 
ness 35, No. 3 (March 1955), pp. 15-27. 
Income of American families was $272 billion in 

1954 or slightly more than the aggregate for 1953. 

The average after-tax family income was $4,820; 
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before-tax average income was $5,330, differing 
little from 1953. Considering the moderate rise 
shown by available price indexes for consumer 
goods and services, it appears that the real after- 
tax income was about the same in the two years. 

The 1954 income distribution was similar to the 
1953 distribution, although the impact of the fed- 
eral income tax was smaller in 1954. In 1953, the 
median family income was estimated at $4,410; 
half the families had incomes below and half 
incomes above this amount. The largest number 
of families were in the $3,000 to $4,000 bracket. 
The income range of $5,000 to $6,000 included the 
mean income of $5,370. Each of the above groups 
contained about 7 million families; thus over 40 
per cent of the nation’s families had incomes $3,000 
to $6,000, almost 30 per cent had incomes of $6,000 
or more, and about the same proportion received 
incomes of less than $3,000. 

Because of taxation, the distribution of purchas- 
ing power differed from the distribution of before- 
tax incomes. If the $15,000-and-over income group 
could be broken down further, it would become 
evident that there is a marked progressive reduc- 
tion in their share of total after-tax purchasing 
power as compared with their share of total before- 
tax income. 

Families with incomes under $2,300 comprised 
the lowest fifth of the consumer units in 1953 and 
received about 5 per cent of total before-tax in- 
come. The top fifth accounted for almost 45 per 
cent of the income total. The lowest fifth of the 
consumer units was responsible for 1 per cent of 
total tax liability, in contrast to the top fifth which 
accounted for 64 per cent. 

From 1947 to 1953 total family income, both on 
a before- and after-tax basis, rose by almost 50 per 
cent. This increase in income was widely distrib- 
uted and resulted in a broad shift of families from 
the income ranges under $4,000 into higher income 
brackets. This upward shift reflected mainly the 
experience of nonfarm groups. The income of farm 
operator families underwent considerable fluctua- 
tion, reaching very high levels in 1948 and 1951, 
then declining. 

In 1953 the nonfarm family group received 4 
per cent of total income; their average income was 
$6,390 as compared with $3,460 for farm operator 
families and $2,630 for unattached individuals. 
Among nonfarm families only 6 per cent are esti- 
mated to have incomes under $2,000. The number of 
families in the higher, as well as in the lower income 
ranges in any given year is composed partly of units 
that are located there only temporarily. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Ruta Hoerui~ 
Ohio State University 


Psychological studies of values, W. Dvxes. 
Psychol. Bull. 52, No. 1 (Jan. 1955), pp. 23-50. 
Studies of values have been centered around 

measuring the values of groups of individuals, 

discovering the origin and development of values 

within the individual, and finding the influence 

of an individual's values on his cognitive life. 
Some of the ideas discussed include R. E. Money- 

Kryle’s contention that in a psychoanalytic frame- 

work the origin of all values is in a sense of guilt; 

while in psychotherapy, the application of a value 
system implies that mental diseases are defined 
as undesirable and mental health as “good.” Such 
terms as attitude, interest, motive, need, and senti- 
ment are often used interchangeably with value. 
Psychologists have devised a number of in- 
struments to measure values, although a _ va- 


riety of potentially useful techniques have been 


overlooked. 

The must conspicuous factor in the develop- 
ment of an individual's social values appears to be 
his home and family life. The atmosphere of the 
home, interparental relationships, and parental atti- 
tudes toward peer activity were shown to be specifi- 
cally significant in character development. As the 
child grows older, the importance of family figures 
seem to decrease. First the child is identified with his 
parents; then he moves out from the family circle, 
becoming stabilized in late adolescence. The con- 
flict in values—such as the problem created by 
knowledge that what is of positive value at the 
club may be the opposite at home—needs further 
study. 


School bells and wedding chimes, L. A. Kimxen- 
pat. National Parent-Teacher 49, No. 7 (March 
1955), pp. 8-10. 

The increase in marriages of students in high 
school has raised questions for parents and 
teachers. Often a high school marriage is simply an 
escape from personal difficulties caused by im- 
maturity, pregnancy, home problems, or failure 
or frustration in school. 

Many unwise and hasty marriages could be pre- 
vented if young people met with fair success in 
their family, school, and social life. This means 
the school may need to readjust the curriculum and 
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that parents may need to give up setting goals 
that are too high for the young person's vocational 
or academic achievement. 

Schools, with the support of parents, need to 
provide realistic, sound programs of marriage edu- 
cation. Education after marriage calls for co-oper- 
ation of school authorities, the married couple, and 
their parents. A twofold adjustment has to be 
made for those couples marrying just before the 
husband leaves for military service. The success 
or failure of teen-age marriages is determined by 
many circumstances, and a close and careful weigh- 
ing of all that is involved is vital 


Factors associated with the life satisfaction of 
middle-class, middle-aged persons, A. M. Rose. 
Marriage & Family Living 17, No. 1 (Feb. 1955), 
pp. 15-19. 

One important difference in the life patterns of 
middle-class men and women is that the typical 
middle-aged male carries on his occupation as usual 
and may have new responsibilities, whereas a 
woman with her children gone from the home finds 
that her homemaking function is reduced. The 
hypothesis of this study was that the differences 
in factors associated with life satisfaction between 
the sexes will reflect the need for women to find 
a new central role. 

Age of marriage was a significant variable in 
the life satisfaction of women, as marrying at “too 
young” or “too old” an age caused women to be 
more dissatisfied. Early marriage prevented the 
woman from learning the skills she needed at 
middle age and from obtaining as much schooling 
as she wished she had when she reached middle 
age. 

More of the satisfied women were employed out- 
side the home and had some paid help at home; 
they also participated in more community activities 

Only half of the dissatisfied women believed they 
were in the “right job.” The desire for a new 
occupation or role seemed to point up the relative 
lack of preparation of women for change in their 
central role in middle age. 

Many of the dissatisfied wives would have liked 
to go out more evenings, while the more satisfied 
couples preferred spending more time in work 
around the house. This seemed to be closely tied 
up with the desire of the unhappy wife to spend 
less time in work around the house. 

In conclusion, the data indicated that earning an 
income and engaging in organizational activities 
are among the additional roles that make for life 


satisfaction 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Lypia Inman 
Oklahoma A & M College 


All-electric home seen at hand, P. Sporn. Elec. 
World 143, No. 17 (April 25, 1955), pp. 16-18, 
The all-electric home, a goal of the electric 

utility industry for the past quarter of a century, 

is within reach. Now the electric industry has 
reason to concentrate its commercial efforts on the 
reversible heat pump. 

Mr. Sporn presents several factors to show that 
the all-electric home—the year-round electrically 
heated and air-conditioned home—obviously is in 
the future. He says in part: 

1. Summer air-conditioning is rapidly becoming an 

accepted “must.” 

2. The summer air-conditioning load has already 
had a great effect on electric utility systems, 
and it is certain to provide an even greater load 
as time goes on. 

3. To balance the summer air-conditioning peak, 
a winter load—electric heating—is needed. 

4. The coming growth of the electric utility indus- 
try almost demands a year-round air-condition- 
ing load to keep the proper balance and sta- 
bility in the financial structure and in revenue 
and earning. 

5. The electric resistance-heating market can be 
used where heating only can be sold. 


Designing safety into built-in appliances, F. |. 
Outver. Elec. Manuf. 55, No. 3 (March 1955), 
pp. 102-107. 

When an appliance originally designed to be 
set against a wall is changed to be set within a 
wall or counter top, appearance, structural, safety, 
performance, economy, and space-saving factors 
must be reconsidered. 

When a baking oven is placed within a wall, the 
temperature of any exposed combustible material 
must be kept below combustion temperature. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories Standard for 
Domestic Electric Ranges includes 20 standards on 
appliance design with reference to fire and acci- 
dent hazards. It is expected that these will be 
amplified or modified to include requirements for 
wall-inset ovens and counter-inset surface-unit 
assemblies. 

Temperature can be reduced by radiant heat re- 
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flectors. Changing from a porcelain enamel finish 
on steel to an aluminum reflector pan under the 
surface heating unit of a console-type electric range 
reduces the temperature 30°F. 

It is the belief that oven vents for built-in units 
should not be directed into the enclosed wall spaces 
surrounding the oven. 

Installation standards for built-in units are lack- 
ing, but the assembly should be clearly marked so 
that the architect can specify clearances to match 
those found acceptable in the temperature tests. 
Testing procedures for built-in units follow with 
but few changes those in the present UL Standard 
for Domestic Electric Ranges. Where the manu- 
facturer specifies certain minimum installation 
spacings, these are used in the testing. If no in- 
stallation spacings are given, the appliance would 
be tested with all spacings reduced to the mini- 
mum permitted by the design. 

Insulation for freezers and refrigerators is a 
factor in the amount of space these appliances 
require. 

It is desirable that, once an appliance has been 
installed, the wiring be so placed that it can be 
inspected without dismantling or moving the 
appliance. 

The number of built-in major appliance units 
sold in 1954 was about twice that of 1953, and it 
has been predicted by one sales manager that 


industry sales will double again this year. 


Lighting for learning, C. J. Aten. Gen. Elec. 

Rev. 58, No. 3 (May 1955), pp. 15-19 

This article points up the increasing need for 
maximum utilization of all existing school facilities 
as the school population continues to grow. 

Good quality school lighting can be paid for with 
less than one per cent of education's total cost. 
Certain tasks can be made easier on the eyes by 
making the contrast between paper and printed 
word greater, but some tasks cannot be changed 
and illumination must be improved. 

The minimum level of light, according to the 
American Standard Practice for School Lighting, is 
50 foot-candles. This can be achieved with either 
incande.cent or fluorescent lamps, although heat 
generally limits incandescent lighting to about 35 
foot-candles. Different lighting systems are pic- 
tured and discussed. Lighting for classrooms de- 
voted to students with impaired vision or hearing 
is especially important. Surveys show that a room 
should be lighted to meet the needs of the child 
whose eyes are below normal—not the normal- 
vision child. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Cxusustove Ricker 
Stanford University 


How Indiana University selects and trains food 
service personnel, M. McBrwe. Coll. Union 
Bus. 18, No. 5 (May 1955), pp. 49-52. 

Student personnel service supervisors and full- 
time personnel are used in the food services at 
Indiana University. 

The selection and training of student workers 
is part of college food service. These are some of 
the methods used at Indiana: 

First of all, the alert supervisor will accept some 
of the student ideas and work with the students. 
Here the students rate bussing dishes as the least 
popular; checking meal tickets rates highest. Hence 
a promotion system based on good work and senior- 
ity is established. 

Since all types of student employees are ac- 
cepted, a disciplinary program becomes inevitable. 
A set of rules is given each student when employed. 
The following controls are used: 

1. Students are allowed two unexcused absences 
per semester. Three lates equal one absence. 
Upon the third absence the student is auto- 
matically dropped and may not be re-employed 
elsewhere in the food service system. 

2. A bonus of 10 cents per hour worked is paid 
students who work through final examina- 
tions. 

. A progressive wage rate increase continues for 
three semesters of continuous and satisfactory 
work. 

. A few students are asked to return during Fall 
orientation week. They are paid for work and 
also are not charged the additional board others 
pay. 

Contrary to practices in many university food 
services, there are no student head waiters. A new 
student worker is paired off with an experienced 
student. 

Nonprofessional service supervisors are used to 
implement the work of dietitians. Primary respon- 
sibilities of these positions are scheduling of stu- 
dent help, supervising service, figuring time cards, 
and locking up. These supervisors should be high 
school graduates, about ten years older than stu- 
dents, and trained on the job. 

The selection of full-time personnel should have 
a selective basis. The general information as to the 
job and worker qualifications are helpful to the per- 
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sonnel department. Substitute employees are an 
excellent source of full-time personnel. 

When possible, promotion is from within. At 
Indiana there is a line of promotion in each depart- 
ment. 

In summary, wise selection and continuous train- 
ing of food service personnel should help reduce 
operating costs, reduce complaints, improve serv- 
ice, and produce the best possible food in the most 
attractive manner at a cost warranted by the 
budget. 


Are you an executive? A. S. S. Rounxe, MD. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc. 31, No. 5 (May 1955), pp. 
457-460. 

There are two aspects of being an executive, Dr. 
Rourke states: “the substance of an executive” and 
“the methods of an executive.” 

Under “substance” certain characteristics appear. 
One is an inner security. People who do not have 
it are not truly successful. They are the type who 
believes the job depends on them, and they con- 
sider themselves indispensable. 

The true executive believes in independence for 
himself and the job. He also has faith in others— 
the faith which enables others to put their talents 
to the best use. This is in direct contrast to the 
poor executive who is jealous and refuses to allow 
others their rightful place or allow them to develop 
their initiative. 

In regard to “methods,” there are seven points: 
an objective, a plan to reach that objective, stand- 
ards of performance of a proven nature, an appre- 
ciation of human relations, a good communication 
system, a system of delegation, and a system of 
follow-up and evaluation. 

The function of delegation is probably the most 
difficult. Criteria must be established before re- 
leasing responsibilities to others. Then, following 
the seven points outlined above, one will success- 
fully complete the process of delegation. 

There is no easy high road to success as an 
executive. Neither is there an impenetrable forest 
between you and success. 


Keeping pace with portion control. Steward 58, 

No. 5 (May 1955), pp. 15, 44. 

Portion-ready meats fit all types of food service. 
With technological improvements in blast freezing 
and packaging methods, quality is rigidly con- 
trolled. In this way meat portions may be better, 
on the average, than servings from primal cuts by 
the food operation itself. From a purchasing stand- 
point portion-ready meats save time and effort. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Cecu.za Scruck 
Purdue University 


Diet and nutritional status of lowa school chil- 
dren, E. S. Eppricutr and C. Ropernvcx. Am. J. 
Pub. Health & Nation's Health 45, No. 4 ( April 
1955), pp. 464-471. 

The findings of this study are representative of 
most segments of the public school children of the 
state of Iowa. Diets and nutritional status of a 
random sample of approximately 1200 children 
chosen from a state-wide sample of 61 schools were 
evaluated. The core of the diets of the children, 
like that of their elders, consisted of liberal amounts 
of meat, potatoes, sweet desserts, table fat, bread, 
and other cereal foods. The mean daily consump- 
tion of milk was between two and three cups with 
a consequent low mean daily intake of calcium 
Many of the children used little vitamin C and 
carotene-rich fruits and vegetables; this resulted in 
diets somewhat low in vitamin C and vitamin A 
value. Evidences of this situation were reflected 
in the blood levels of these nutrients. Physical 
measurements and hemoglobin concentrations of 
the blood indicated a fairly satisfactory state of 
nutrition. The teen-age girls constituted an excep- 
tional group whose nutrition and physical develop- 
ment seemed anomalous. In this group the over- 
size girls were conspicuous for their poor diets, 
body size being unrelated to their apparent intake 
of most nutrients. This lack of relationship raises 
the practical question of the quality of growth dur- 
ing this stage of development and the adequacy 
of stores for the forthcoming period of repro- 
duction. 

The principal health problems with nutritional 
implications observed were dental caries for all the 
children and weight control, particularly for the 
teen-age girls. The authors suggest that slight im- 
provements in the diets of lowa school children 
might insure them against many of the ailments 
of the middle-age population. 


Distribution of nutrients among meals and 
snacks of Iowa school children, E. S. Errnmcur 
and P. P. Swanson. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 31, 
No. 3 ( March 1955), pp. 256-260. 

An analysis of the percentage distribution of the 
food energy value and nutrients in the daily diets 
of a state-wide sample of 1,188 Iowa school chil- 
dren was made. Breakfasts furnished 15 to 20 per 
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cent of the caloric value of the daily diets, lunches 
32 to 34 per cent, dinners 33 to 35 per cent, and 
snacks 13 to 17 per cent. The distribution of nu- 
trients among meals was comparable to that of 
calories, though in proportion to food energy value 
breakfasts tended to be low in vitamin A value and 
niacin and dinners low in calcium and ascorbic 
acid. Of the older groups of children, one-fifth had 
breakfasts which contained less than 10 per cent 
of the protein for the day. Snacks which provided 
almost as many calories as breakfasts were propor- 
tionately high in carbohydrate and low in other 
nutrients. The distribution of nutrients among 
meals and snacks was similar for diets differing in 
nutritional adequacy with the exception of ascorbic 
acid. Fully adequate diets included more of the 
daily intake of ascorbic acid in the breakfasts than 
did those failing to meet the recommended allow- 
ances. The calories and nutrients of the inade- 
quate diets were lower in each of the three meals, 
and the nutritive quality of the snacks was usually 
poorer than in the adequate diets. 


Studies in calcium metabolism: Effect of food 
phytates on calcium uptake in children on 
low-calcium breakfasts, F. Baonnen, R. S. Han- 
nis, C. J. Matersxos, and C. E. Benpa. J. Nutri- 
tion 54, No. 4 (Dec. 1954), pp. 523-541. 
Radioactive calcium was used to study the effect 

of phytates on the uptake and excretion of calcium 
in 19 adolescent boys. The effect of a phytate-rich 
cereal (oatmeal) was compared with that of a 
phytate-free cereal (farina) and with farina to 
which a soluble sodium phytate was added. Milk 
(55 to 60 ml) to which was added 1 mg calcium 
as Ca*®Cl, was mixed intimately with the cereals 
before feeding. Calcium uptake was studied by 
measuring the Ca*® content of serum, urine, and 
feces for periods of five days for each of the cereal 
test meals. It was found that less calcium was 
taken up in the presence of sodium phytate or 
when the phytate-containing oatmeal was fed than 
when the phytate-free farina was ingested. How- 
ever, the phytate naturally present in oatmeal was 
less reactive with the food calcium than was the 
sodium phytate. The findings support those of 
earlier investigators indicating that phytate does 
interfere with calcium uptake and that less calcium 
enters the body when phytate-containing cereals 
are ingested. Since the absolute quantity of cal- 
cium rendered unavailable as a result of the action 
of food phytate was small (15 mg), it was con- 
cluded that phytates do not assume much impor- 
tance in the usual U.S. diet. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Mancaret M. Connes, 
Inene D. Frrzceratp, May McMILian, 
and Naomi VoEGELE 


Easier ways in baby care, E. GC. Sreane. Today's 

Health 33, No. 5 (May 1955), pp. 28-31. 

Job simplification for young mothers helps to 
change housekeeping into homemaking. This was 
reaffirmed when a group of young mothers—cardiac 
patients—met with a worker from the American 
Heart Association to learn new ways to ease the 
job of caring for the house and small children. 
Every housekeeping job was tested with five ques- 
tions; Why is the job necessary? Who should do 
it? Where, when, and how should the job be 
done? 

Each mother analyzed and performed one of her 
jobs by a new and more detailed set of rules. 
These rules were: (1) Leave out any part of the 
job you can; (2) use the best tools for the job; 
(3) keep tools and supplies within easy reach; 
(4) make both hands work; (5) make the job do 
the work of two; and (6) sit down to work when- 
ever possible. 

A most important outcome, in addition to the 
time saved in a job, was the questioning attitude 
which every mother in the group soon brought to 
her daily work. For young mothers limited in 
strength and energy the new work habits meant 
added confidence and ability as well as renewed 


hope.—N.V. 


Attending the nutritional needs of patients in 
nursing homes—theory and practice, |. H. 
Kinneman, MD, J. H. Browr, MD, E. M. 
Acnew, and R. N. Netson, RN. Am. J. Public 
Health & Nation's Health 45, No. 5 (May 1955), 
pp. 627-631. 

Modern public health practice frequently uses 
the team approach. This article describes a co- 
operative study of 20 nursing homes licensed by the 
Health Department, Nassau County, New York. 
The Health Department of this county has re- 
quired licensure of nursing homes since 1941. 
Specifications for obtaining a license have never 
included employment of a qualified dietitian or 
anyone with special training in nutrition. 

A team of physicians, nutritionist, public health 
nurse consultant, and sanitarian participated in an 
intensive survey of these institutions in 1954. The nu- 
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tritionist, public health intern, and sanitarian visited 
each nursing home and checked its food and nutri- 
tion practices against established theoretic stand- 
ards. Aspects covered were purchase, storage, 
preparation, service, and consumption of food; 
menu evaluation; special diets; sanitary practices; 
and administrative problems. The authors evaluate 
their study and make recommendations that will 
be helpful to others interested in providing food 
and nutrition consultation services to small insti- 
tutions.—M.M.C. 


Nutrition and the teen-ager, F. E. Wurreneap. 
J. Health, Physical Educ., Recreation 26, No. 1 
(Jan. 1955), pp. 7-9, 26. 

Teen-agers have poorer food habits than younger 
children, and their needs are a challenge to those 
interested in health education. There are few health 
problems not associated with nutritional problems. 
For effective behavior- 
centered program is necessary because it is what 
the teen-ager does rather than says that counts 

A food survey should be made and current eat- 
ing habits compared with the recommended stand- 
ards. Teacher and teen-agers should work together; 
yet they may have different goals. 

A dietary pattern planned for teen-agers is out- 
lined. Reference is made to a film, “It’s All in 
Knowing How,” found helpful in guiding teen- 
agers to solve their nutrition problems. 

Teachers should consult parents, public health 
nutritionists, and other health leaders of the com- 
munity in meeting this chalienge of modern nutri- 
tion education.—M.McM. 


nutrition education a 


Guidelines to community development pro- 
grams, G. H. Foster. Public Health Repts. 70, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1955), pp. 19-24. 

The author, a cultural anthropologist, suggests 
that if certain general principles developed over 
the past 20 years are followed, the chances of suc- 
cess of a community program will be greatly 
increased. 

A knowledge of the culture in which work is to 
be done is of first importance. For the site of 
operations select progressive communities. Don't 
ask people to do anything that may threaten their 
narrow margin of security. Choose the target 
group midway between the lowest and the highest 
extremes of social and economic strata: progress in 
this group will sift upward and downward. Use 
existing community leadership, and, to maintain 
enthusiasm, start with a simple project that shows 
obvious results from the start.—L.D.F. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, Winakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


Solvent-dyeing acetate, P. C. Duccan. Am. Dye- 
stuff Reptr. 44, No. 6 (March 14, 1955), p. 202. 
Interest in the solvent method of dyeing acetate, 

rarely used until now, is increasing. Instead of 

using disperse acetate dyestuffs, the method uses a 

chemical to swell the fiber and applies acid or 

vat dyes. The swelling agent may be an alcohol or a 

mixture of organic acids. The fastness of the colors 

lies between that of solution-dyed acetate and that 
of normal disperse-dyed acetate. 

Solvent dyeing with acid or vat dyes produces 
colors with much better wet fastness than that 
produced by dyeing with acetate dyes. Solvent- 
dyed acetate can give a broader range of colors 
than is available in solution-dyed acetate. Manu- 
facturers of swimwear fabrics find that they can 
use solution-dyed acetate yarns for darker shades 
and solvent-dyed acetate for lighter shades. 

The alcohol method of solvent dyeing presents 
a fire hazard, while the acid system involves ob- 
jectionable fumes. Recovery of the solvents and 


storage for re-use is a necessary economy measure. 
Another problem is the need for handling the 
swollen, tender acetate fibers carefully during dye- 
ing to prevent injury. 





Fabrics fused to foam. Am. Fabrics 1, No. 32 

(Spring 1955), pp. 68-69. 

A new process fuses fabric of many types to a 
foam rubber backing. The foam may be from 0.025 
inch thick to %¢ inch thick or more. 

This new combination is known as “Fabri- 
cushion.” Home floor coverings and floor coverings 
for several brands of automobiles are made of 
it. Shoe insoles, brassieres, and ironing board 
covers are other uses. Upholstery and slip covers 
may be more attractive and durable if made of this 
material. Testing shows that the foam rubber back- 
ing greatly increases the life of the fabric. 


Comparison of four resin finished and mill 
finished cotton fabrics, B. W. Biase, M. L. 
Leacu, and A. E. Govrner. Univ. Mo. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Research Bull. 566 (Oct. 1954), 16 pp. 
One of the difficulties with resin-finished cottons 

is that seams of garments do not lie flat when 


pressed, although this difficulty is reduced after 
several launderings. 


Another problem is that it is 
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impossible to straighten the grain of resin-finished 
cottons either by pulling or by laundering. This 
study also found that resin-finished fabrics show 
better crease-resistance both before and after laun- 
dering and are more dimensionally stable than 
are mill-finished fabrics. The resin-finished cottons 
also showed less tendency to fray. 


Sub-assembly system gets Bali bras finished 
faster, E. Dasu. Women’s Wear Daily 90, No. 
76 ( April 19, 1955), pp. 26-27 
A new plant for the manufacture of foundation 

garments incorporates several ideas to speed up 

production. Mast pattern pieces are die-cut, the 
die being filled with a layer of foam rubber to 
prevent delicate fabrics from slipping while being 
cut. Slender spikes in the die make guiding marks 
for sewing. Component pieces of brassiére cups 
are assembled and sent to operators for sewing, 
while belts and other portions go to other opera- 
tors. Then these completed sections are moved on 

n “tote” boxes to another area for assembly of com- 

plete garments. It has been found that this sub- 

assembly system reduces work in progress and 
saves time, compared to the section work system 
which is used in garment factories. 

Other features of the plant include: a school- 
room arrangement of sewing machine operators, 
rather than face-to-face arrangement; generous aisle 
space; and several specially designed machines for 
stitching, taping, and application of boning. 


Buyers discuss pros, cons of hang tags. Women’s 
Wear ae 90, No. 75 (April 18, 1955), p. 4, 
sect. 

A survey of key stores in 21 cities shows that 
most store buyers think that tags on garments are 
desirable. They say, however, that one good tag 
is better than several from fabric houses, finishers, 
and garment makers, which only confuse the cus- 
tomers. 

Information about use and care should be boldly 
printed, terms should be defined, and essential 
instructions should be included. That is, “perma- 
nently pleated” is meaningless unless the label says 
to drip-dry the article. Stores find that flat tags are 
better than folder tags and that tags should be 
fastened consistently in one place, perhaps under 
the right sleeve. Some buyers prefer sewn-in care 
instructions. Trade names are desirable, but mean- 
ingless advertising matter is not. Tags used by 
sportswear and children’s wear manufacturers were 
considered the best at present, according to the 
buyers surveyed in this study. 














Studying Your Community, By Rotann L. Wan- 
REN. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1955, 
385 pp., $3. 

This book is a rewriting of Joanna C. Colcord’s 
Your Community, which was published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation in 1939 and went through 
three editions and eleven printings. The reason 
stated by the author for a new book, rather than 
another revision, was to orient it to a more varied 
group of citizens. It appears to the reviewer that 
this objective has been achieved. 

Roland L. Warren is professor of sociology at 
Alfred University and for the past six years has 
been co-director of the Alfred University Area 
Study, a continuous community research project 
involving 50 governmental units in parts of three 
counties. 

The book claims to be a working manual for 
both layman and professional persons who are in- 
terested in studying their own community. It is 
conveniently organized so that it can be used as 
a guide for studying a community in just one or 
in several of its aspects. For those who may not 
be familiar with its predecessor, this book con- 
tinues the unique feature of using questions de- 
signed to help the individual in his effort to collect 
pertinent information and to suggest issues for 
further study. 

The author has carefully documented the book 
and included references for further reading at the 
end of each chapter. Since it is designed to be used 
by the layman as well as the professional person, 
publications have been cited wherever possible and 
advisable which are authoritative, readily available, 
and either free or relatively inexpensive. Numerous 
charts and illustrations have been used which are 
particularly attractive. 

Professor Warren's clear and interesting style of 
writing makes the book very readable. It arouses 
one’s interest so that the reader not only wishes to 
finish the book but wants to take action toward 
improving his own community. 

Inasmuch as those using this book will include 
laymen and professional persons who are interested 
in aspects of their community not directly within 
their field of professional competence, the readers 
are wisely cautioned to secure the help of a na- 
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tional agency operating in the appropriate field of 
interest and/or obtain an expert's professional 
evaluation when they feel that they have uncovered 
areas of deficiency in their community. 

Studying Your Community is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature in this area and appears at 
a time when communities throughout the nation 
need to evaluate their facilities if they are to serve 
their citizens adequately. This book should have 
wide appeal to persons from many levels who are 
interested in their community.—Biarmve M. Porter, 
Brigham Young University. 


Child Development. By Manian E. Breckennioce 
and E. Lee Vuxcent. Third edition. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1955, 497 pp., $5. 
The third revision of Child Development by 

Breckenridge and Vincent, a well-accepted text for 

the past 12 years, will be welcomed by leaders and 

students. Both of the authors, authorities in the 
child development field, have been teachers at 

Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, where, since 1920, 

pioneer work has been under way in understanding 

of children and families strengthened by the con- 
viction as stated on the memorial bronze tablet 

“that the welfare of any community is divinely, and 

hence inseparably, dependent upon the quality of 

its motherhood, and the spirit and character of its 
homes.” 

The preface is unusually well written. The 
authors state, “The main reason for studying child 
development is to improve the lives of children.” 
With this hope in mind, the books covers the growth 
of the child from five years to adolescence with the 
younger ages briefly sketched as a foundation for 
more complete understanding of the child's be- 
havior. 

Chapters start with general principles, then turn 
to influences on physical and emotional growth, 
nutrition and routines, and end with several on 
different phases of social and personality develop- 
ment. The important word is “influences,” for the 
reader is aware of the interplay of many “influ- 
ences” on the child and the inter-relationship be- 
tween all types of growth. 

The content of the book is particularly well 
organized around answers to the question on the 
essentials of meeting the tests of life. The approach 
is dynamic. Recent research findings are reported 
and explained in terms of use. The graphs, illus- 
trations, and charts add interest. References, film 
lists, topics for study, and case histories add value 
for the teacher. 

The thorough and current revision of this book 
will more adequately meet the needs of leaders in 
our rapidly changing culture. Students of sopho- 
more and junior college level will also appreciate 
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the comprehensiveness of the book.—KaTHaRINEe 
Roy, Montana State College. 


A Child Development Point of View. By James 
L. Hynes, Jr. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955, 145 pp., $3. 

Not only teachers but also many other people 
who work with children should find this book help- 
ful. Parents may come to understand their children 
better through a greater knowledge of develop- 
mental concepts and may be able to appreciate 
more fully the principles the classroom teacher is 
striving to follow. 

The teacher's task of guiding learning and pro- 
moting mental health in the child is made clearer 
through this understandable presentation which 
emphasizes the importance of being guided by the 
basic ideas of child development. 

The author enables the reader to “feel with” the 
child in his efforts to grow, to conform, to become 
independent, and to contribute. He makes it clear 
that learning occurs best in an atmosphere of 
mutual respect and understanding. A child needs 
to like his teacher because she is accepting, 
friendly, and willing to give the attention needed 
by him. A child needs also to like his work; he 
must feel the satisfaction which comes with ac- 
complishment, of being an adequate person who 
has something to give. Then, too, a child needs to 
like himself, to feel that his life has significance 
and that his teacher thinks he is important. She 
respects him and makes it possible for him to 
respect himself. 

Practical suggestions and concrete examples are 
given to enable the teacher to meet these three 
basic needs more easily. Objections which might 
be raised against the concepts presented are ex- 
amined, and clear and meaningful explanations 
are given. 

This little volume should serve a vital purpose 
in clarifying the important implications which 
child development has for the teacher.—Nona H. 
Cannon, Long Beach City College. 


Behavior and Misbehavior. By James L. Hymes, 
Jn. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, 140 pp., 
$3. 

The book was written to help teachers under- 
stand reasons behind behavior of children in the 
classroom. Emphasis is placed on discipline with 
suggestions about what to do and how to cope with 
classroom problems. Parents or anyone interested 
in the care and management of children will profit 
much from Behavior and Misbehavior. 


NEW BOOKS 








If you haven't received it already... 
The NEW 
Gel-Cookery “Pixie-Pie” 
Teacher's Classroom Kit 
is on the way to you 





It contains an array of newsworthy recipes and 
unflavored gelatine pointers. If not yet received 
you'll have it soon. We hope you'll find it useful 
in your classroom and home 
projects. 

If you want extra copies 
of any of the material, please 
write to us. 

ELEANOR KNOX 

Director 

Knox Food Educational Bureau 
Box JH-17, Johnstown, New York 








The book is very informal, easy to read, written 
with authority, and contains suggested references 
for further reading. 

The author makes it clear that he is not afraid 

of the word “discipline.” He says, 
Discipline is needed. No “ifs.” No “buts.” No fine print 
or hidden clauses, no wild cards or jokers. The world needs 
discipline. Our country needs discipline. Children need 
discipline. You cannot have a decent family or a decent 
business or a decent school or a decent town without dis- 
cipline. . . . Discipline is as modern and as up to date as 
jet planes, as “miracle” drugs. 


There is nothing old-fashioned about it. 

The book is divided into four parts: 

First: The nature of the problem is explained, 
showing that children want to please, that we have 
a big job, that children are rebels, and that there 
is a difference between teaching discipline to stable 
children and remedial teaching to children de- 
scribed as “empty,” “wounded,” or “hungry” emo- 
tionally. 

Second: A large section of the book is written to 
help teachers be themselves when teaching normal, 
stable children. 
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Third: Remedial teaching requires a reversal of 
procedures wh, as a partner or partners, other 
teachers who are in sympathy with the methods 
used and who will co-operate. 

Fourth: In the section on “Nature of the Solu- 
tion” samples of actual incidents and ways of 
handling them are given. The book is encourag- 
ing, particularly in its emphasis on the need for 
time for children to grow, to learn, to unlearn, and 
to learn again.—N. May Larson, University of 
Massachusetts. 


How to Be a Successful Teen-Ager. By Wu.iam 
C. Mewnincern, MD, and Orners. New York: 
Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 1954, 256 pp., $2.95. 
This book is written in an advice-giving, how-to- 

do-it style for teen-agers in order to help ease the 

strain of the teen years. The volume is divided into 
the eight chapters listed below with their respective 
authors. 


. Understanding Yourself by W. C. Menninger 
. How to Increase Your Self-Confidence by C. GC. Wrenn 
. How to Live with Parents by G. GC. Jenkins and J 
Neuman 
’. Growing Up Socially by E. Weitzman 
‘, Making and Keeping Friends by W. C. Menninger 
VL. Understanding Sex by L. A. Kirkendall 
VIL. Dating Days by L. A. Kirkendall and R. F. Osborne 
VIIL How to Solve Your Problems by the late R. H. Sea- 
shore and A. C. Van Dusen 


These materials are a bringing together of ex- 
cerpts from materials previously published in pam- 
phlet form by Science Research Associates. 

The volume appears to be most useful to the 
middle class teen-ager who is seeking answers to 
questions regarding his understanding of himself 
and his relationship to others of the same and 
opposite sex. 

Some of the more important points made by 
the authors have been illustrated with drawings 
by Doug Anderson. A bibliography of books and 
pamphlets for teen-agers on topics covered in the 
volume is included. The ease of reading would 
have been improved by setting the volume in larger 
type.—THropore B. Jouannts, Jn., University of 
Oregon. 


Truants from Life. By Bruno Berrecuem. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, 511 pp., $6. 
This book, written by the director at a residential 

treatment center, shows how the rehabilitation of 

extremely disturbed children proceeds in such an 
institution. It is composed mainly of four case 
histories which are long but not exhaustively com- 
plete. Through the factual material of these hon- 
estly written accounts, the reader is able to follow 
the process of rehabilitation of the subjects and 
to recognize methods of guidance that were in- 
strumental in promoting changed attitudes and 
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These case histories cover several years cf treat- 
ment of the subjects at the Sonia Shankman Ortho- 
genic School in Chicago. They were contributed 
in part by members of the staff of that institution 
who not only had a profound understanding of the 
disturbances with which they were dealing but 
also a sense of complete dedication to he -Iping the 
children in their care. 

The frequent use of the child's own words, the 
relating of his dreams, and the inclusion of draw- 
ings and responses to projective tests in recounting 
the many incidents and experiences at the school 
give objective value to the material. 

The interpretation of the motives underlying 
the behavior of the children is not always clear 
and convincing to the reader, and, in spite of the 
evidence of progressive improvement under con- 
ditions provided by the school, one wonders how 
often schizophrenic and paranoid symptoms dis- 
appear from children in other environments. 

The last section in each history telling of the 
child’s experience during a three-year period after 
leaving the school, although brief, helps to answer 
the question that probably occurs to every reader— 
how will these children be able to adjust to ordi- 
nary environments? 

Additional information about the 
children, and their families is given in maps, tables, 
and an appendix at the end of the book. 

This book should be a must for those who work 
with disturbed children; and, although it should 
probably not occupy a central place in the reading 
of those who deal with normal children, certain 
concepts which are important in working with 
the disturbed may also be applied to home and to 
school. The book, therefore, may be.a profitable 
addition to the reading list of parents and teachers 
Evrzasern W. Curistoruer, University of Rhode 
Island. 


school, the 


Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang. By 
Avsert K. Conen. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1955, 202 pp., $3.50. 

Although much has been written about juveniles 
joining gangs, little has appeared in the literature 
concerning why the delinquent subculture exists 
Dr. Cohen attempts to present some of the answers 
to this question. 

After presenting a general theory of subculture 
the author discusses some of the chief qualities of 
the delinquent subculture. Evidence is presented 
which indicates that the delinquent subculture pro- 
vides a solution to adjustment problems shared 
among a community of individuals although, as 
the author recognizes, these problems do not pro- 
vide the sole or sufficient source of motivation for 
every individual who participates. 

Middle-class and working-class children, the 
author illustrates, are reared in essentially different 
social worlds and as a result each group produces 
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different personality types with characteristic needs, 
values, aspirations, talents, and inclinations. Chil- 
dren of varying socioeconomic groups are not in- 
frequently judged by middle-class standards which 
working-class children are not prepared to meet. 
Thus, these children who are forced to face frustra- 
tion as the result of lack of status are often drawn 
together to work out solutions. In the delinquent 
subculture, behavior that ts an assault on 
the system into which the children do not fit is 
rewarded. 

Dr. Cohen's book makes a valuable contribution 
to the study of delinquency. The theoretical 
formulations which are presented afford logical 
bases for the analysis and control of delinquency 
Although the book is quite brief, the author's 
theory is well stated and should be of special 
interest to undergraduate students in home eco- 
nomics, sociology, and psychology as well as to 
professional workers in the field.—James Waters, 
Oklahoma A & M College 


Experimental Cookery from the Chemical and 
Physical Standpoint. By Bette Lowe. Fourth 
Edition. New York: John Wiley and Sons., Inc 
1955, 573 pp., $7.50 
Although in purpose, scope, and outline, this 

fourth edition appears to be similar to the previous 

one, each chapter has been brought up to date by 

a comprehensive survey and report of findings of 

research in the field. Throughout the text recog 

nition is given to new processes, products, and 
forms of food. Excellent new illustrations are in 
cluded. One major change in the text is the 
expansion of the chapter on freezing to cover 
fruits, vegetables, meats. poultry, and prepared 
A second change is the inclusion of a chap 
Background material in 


foods 
ter on food acceptability 
textbook form has been much needed in this area 
for students in experimental cookery. The chapter 
on food preservation has been eliminated, but much 
of the material on this subject, not available else 
where, has been included in other chapters. This 
edition continues to fulfill the author's threefold 
objective of presenting the chemical and physical 
bases of food preparation for textbook and refer- 
ence use and at the same time providing an intro 
duction to the workers and to the literature in the 
field —Mancaret Mancer, University of Missouri 


Everybody's Book of Modern Diet and Nutrition. 
By Hennierra Fieck and Exvizasern Muwves 
New York: Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 1955 
320 pp., paper bound, 35 cents 
This book, written by two well 

known home economists, presents nutrition infor 

mation in nontechnical language which should be 
understandable to the average reader. It is authori- 
tatively written and liberally interspersed with 


in xpe nsive 


examples in familiar terms used to explain the more 


What do doctors advise about swimming 
and bathing during the menstrual period? 


Your students want to know—just as they want to 


know the answers to a host of sumilar questions that 
are still surrounded by a swarm of superstitions 


You'll find these subjects discussed fully, frankly 


and authoritatively in a special teachers’ aid entitled 
It contains medical 


“How Times Have Changed 


papers, bibliographies, anatomical charts on the 


entire subject of menstruation. It also covers the 
psychological and physiological questions that only 
internal sanitary protection is willing to face frankly. 
No Course 

Also available 


—_ It s Normal 


students will be 


iS really Complete without it 


is a students’ leaflet It's Natural 


Order this material today. Both you 


and your glad you did! 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED M1 08 
61 East 42d Sereet, New York 17, N. ¥ 

Tampax manual for 
Booklet for students 


Please send the free material checked 
lames Have Changes 


It's Normal” with order 


teachers “How 


It's Natural 
suppl) 


ard tor aeddmonal tree 
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Get that BETTER Paying Position NOW! 


Editorial positions. 
Person with demonstrated ability in decorating field. 
Person with nutrition training 

Head for HEIB department. Extension experience 
essential. Southern background desired. Salary open 

Research, industrial, foods and household equipment 
$4500 

Many other outstanding opportunities jor qualified persons 

Register now and get full details 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln, Nebraska 
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technical ones. The number of illustrations is few, 
considering the length of the book and the fact 
that it is designed to have popular appeal. Some 
interesting tables are presented to show comparative 
nutritive value of foods within the so-called “food 
groups.” For example, the ascorbic acid content 
of fresh orange juice is compared with the processed 
and with grapefruit and tomato juices as well as 
with cabbage, raw and cooked. A comprehensive 
index is included 

The food needs of all age groups from infant 
to grandmother are discussed. The authors have 
shown how the average diet can be modified to 
provide adequate nutrition for the various age 
groups with minimum expenditure of eneryy 

There is a tendency to delay the full statement 
of facts on occasions. For example, the authors 
state that butter and fortified margarines provide 
primarily calories and several paragraphs later state 
that butter may also supply vitamins A and D; in 
another place, they refer to the vitamin A content 
of green and yellow vegetables and later explain 
that the vegetable source is really carotene or 
vitamin A value. Misstatement of facts by readers 
sometimes results from such a style of presentation 
~Marny Brown Patton, Ohio State University 


Enameting for Fun and Profit. By Many Lanom 
New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1954, 
96 pp., $3 
With the increasing number of people becoming 

interested in enameling as a creative craft, Miss 

Larom’s small but readable and informative book 

fills a need. Limited in its scope, it has merit in 

that it is directed to the beginner who is intrigued 
by enameling as an outlet for creative energy, and 
to people who are planning to set up programs for 
small community classes or summer camps where 
tools and equipment must be kept to a minimum. 

Although the more advanced techniques of 
enameling are mentioned and some detailed in- 
formation given so that the reader is encouraged 


to experiment, emphasis is placed on the simpler 
techniques and methods of decoration. Question 
able and noncreative methods of decoration, such 
as the use of glass threads, are mentioned but, in 
general, the author approaches design in enameling 
from a fairly creative point of view 

Photographs show various techniques and types 
of decoration. suggested tools and equipment, and 
The quality of the 


the best showing 


finished enameled pieces. 
enameled pieces varies greatly 
excellent design and technical skill, the poorest 
being rather lacking in imagination 

There is a brief reference to the marketing of 
one's work and a list of supply houses. The format 
is attractive and the bibliography comprehensive 

Miss Larom is co-author of another book, Jewelry 
Making for Fun and Profit.—Jeax B. Stance, Uni- 


versity of Tennessee 


Household Physics. Third edition. By Mapatynx 
Avery. New York: The Macmillan Company 
1955, 472 pp., $5.50. 

This edition is essentially the same as the previ- 
ous editions; some additions and deletions have 
been made and some figures added or changed 
The home economist does not need the same know]- 
edge of physics as the physicist; consequently, only 
the basic physics needed for a better comprehen- 
sion of home economics is presented in this text- 
book. The physics presented is of the same caliber 
as is required at the beginning level for more in 
tense study; hence, an ambitious student of home 
economics studying this text should acquire an 
adequate background of physics. Many applica- 
tions to topics particularly interesting and impor- 
tant to home economists are interspersed throughout 
the book. Definitions and laws are given in italics 
for quick reference and ease of location. This text- 
book should be adequate for a course in household 
physics and should be particularly valuable as a 
reference text.—Arnnotp Baracar, University of 
Nebraska 
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“Infant Care” is being issued in 
its tenth revision by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. In keeping 
with the times. it has a new section 
on the care of premature babies and 
gives increased emphasis to the need 
for precautions against accidents. The 
pamphlet is now 106 pages—40 pages 
shorter than the last edition in 1951- 
because it has a new layout and fewer 
illustrations. Like the previous edi- 
tions, the booklet attempts to bring 
together the best known and most 
widely accepted modern ideas of ways 
to keep babies physically healthy dur- 
ing the first year of life. Order from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Printing Office, Wash- 
Price 15 cents 


Covernment 
ington 25, D. C 


A home economist, Dorothy G 
Kimmel, has written a pamphlet, 
Homemaker Service for Older Peo- 
ple,” sixth in a series of reports from 
public welfare departments on “How 
Public Welfare Serves Aging People.” 
It tells how the homemaker service 
of Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, 
Ohio) Department of Welfare helps 
aging and infirm clients to remain 
in their own homes. The 15-page 
pamphlet may be ordered from the 
American Public Welfare Association, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. It is priced at 30 cents, with 
a 10 per cent discount on 20 to 24 
copies and a 20 per cent discount on 


25 or more copies 


Professional women, women in 
their homes, all women who must or 
do make plans to work for salary or 
wage, will find help in looking into 
the future in “Women Go To Work— 
At Any Age,” a booklet which helps 
them take stock and decide on posi- 
tive plans for action. One of its im- 
portant contributions is that it aids 
women in different age groups—“past 
35 and on the way to 50,” “past 50 
and on the way to 60,” and “60 and 
over’—to look at themselves realistic- 
ally and understand that many em- 
ployers do feel that women in the 
prime of life and over do have much 


to offer on the job. A list of additional 
books and magazine articles on the 
same subject is also given. Order 
“Women Go To Work—At Any Age” 
from Altrusa International, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Price 25 cents each for up to 50 
copies; 20 cents each for orders of 50 
copies or more. 


Two new publications on equal 
pay for women have been issued by 
the Women’s Bureau. “Equal Pay for 
Women,” Leaflet 2 of the Women’s 
Bureau, outlines the progress that has 
been made and tells how to support 
equal pay movements as well as how 
to draft equal pay state laws. The 
“Equal-Pay Primer,” Women’s Bureau 
Leaflet No. 20, gives more complete 
information in booklet form and also 
provides a list of selected references 
Price of the first publication is 5 cents 
and that of the second is 10 cents 
Order from the Superintendent oft 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Do follow-up services to gradu 
ates of teacher-preparing institutions 
have value in helping new teachers 
succeed and in helping colleges and 
universities find out how to improve 
their programs of teacher education? 
A new bulletin of the Office of Edu 
cation, U.S. Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare 
data from 181 state-supported col 
leges and universities which reported 


summarizes 


on follow-up services to beginning 
teachers to help answer this question 
Though some of the 168 institutions 
reporting that provide follow-up serv 
ices stated that they considered them 
too expensive to be used regularly, 
most of the colleges credited them 
creating good 
college and 


with these outcomes 
relationships 
schools where graduates teach; appre- 
ciation by school administrators of 
help received and contribution to im- 


between 


proved teaching; aid to the college 


in improving pre-service education; 
a sense of security for the new teacher 


“Following Graduates into Teaching,” 


45 pages, was written by Effie C 


41 








Scene from “ABC's of Beet Cootery,” 
Armour Foud Film m tull color and i mad 


...to Help You 
Plan Your Courses 


Armour and Company offers 
you Free, for your Home Eco- 
nomics classes, these 9 sound 
films in color, so useful in sub- 
stituting for, or supplement- 
ing actual demonstrations: 


@ Let's Talk Turkey 

@ Festiva! of Cheese Recipes 
@ ABC's of Beef Cookery 

@ Better Bocon 

@ Can You Cerve? 

© Spring Chicken Yeor ‘Round 
@ Easy as Pie 

@ Margarine Makes Good 

@ Your Frankfurter Favorites 


Films free also to Women's Clubs 
ond Advit Educetion groups 


Send for Free 
Manual 
ih 

Teachers ~~ 


Helps you integrate films with les- 
sons and class projects. Includes 
order blank for films. Write—Con- 
sumer Service, . D, Armour 
and Company, Chicago 9, Ill. 


[ARMOUR } 
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MEASURING 
SPOON SET 


STAINLESS 


Long hendies, squored bow! ends get to 
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wall rack. Accurate meowres 


Foley COVERED PIE 
“7 ~—~PAN SET 


8" spiliproof rim and 9 pie pans. Use as 
twe ple pons or we one-on-the-other os 
cover. Protects, corries, stores, freezes. 
Aluminum $1.59 


FOLEY PASTRYFRAME 
AND FOLEY ROLLING PIN 


PASTRYFRAME stays fiat! Non-slide. Dough 
won't sick... . $1.98 
Deluxe Ball-bearing ROLLING PIN spins 
for a lifetime—mokes roiling dough quick, 
easy $1.98 
SPECIAL PROFESSIONAL DISCOUNT! 
Write: Foley Mfg. Co, 3246 Sth St. ME, 
Minneopolis 18, Minn. 
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Bathurst and Jane Franseth. Order 
as Office of Education Bulletin 1954, 
No. 6, from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of. 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Price 25 
cents. 


A detailed picture of the present 
status of junior high school education, 
which may aid individual schools and 
departments of education in apprais- 
ing their programs, equipment, and 
accomplishments, is given in “Junior 
High School Facts—A Graphic An- 
alysis,” published by the Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Approxi- 
mately 40 of the 71 pages are filled 
with charts, which are accompanied 
by some interpretation and a statement 
of questions that arise from the facts 
the charts show. Order the bulletin 
by title from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Price 50 
cents. 


Purpose of the “General Educa- 
tion Bibliography,” a bulletin of the 
Office of Education, U.S Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
is to list sources of helpful informa- 
tion for college administrators, faculty 
members and students, and others in- 
terested in developments in this field 
Besides the annotated list, there is an 
author and subject index in the 22- 
page bulletin. Order by title and as 
Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No 
3, from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 15 
cents 


“Public Education and the Future 
of America” will make the reader 
proud if he is a teacher and will 
make parents, community leaders, and 
teachers aware of their great responsi- 
bility to give every possible support 
to the public schools in their cultiva- 
tion of a country’s greatest resource 
literate human beings. The schools 
must also aid in maintaining moral 
and spiritual values and help develop 
innate abilities in future citizens to 
provide intelligent leaders to discharge 
world responsibilities, says this pam- 
phiet. It is a 98-page, illustrated 
publication of the Educational Policies 
Commission. Address orders for it to 
the Commission, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price 
$1.50. 


Or tober 1955 


“Business-Sponsored Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching Aids,” a leaflet 
prepared by a committee of home 
economists in business and home 
economists in education, has been 
made available in its 1955 revised 
form by the Office of Educati 
Health, Educatio: 


It contains suggestions 


Department of 
and Welfare 
to business and educators on prepa 
ration and use of teaching aids whic! 
promote the over-all goal of hom 
making education. Single copies ar 
5 cents; 100 copies, $3. Order from 
Documents 


Wash- 


the Superintendent of 
Government Printing Office 
ington 25, D. C 


How are federal funds for edu 


What are the 


educational programs of the various 


cation distributed? 


governmental departments, agencies 
and offices? Why does the federal 
government provide some funds for 
education? These and other questions 
are answered, with the aid of many 
tables of data, in a 130-page bulletin 
of the Office of Education, Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel 
fare, titled “Federal Funds for Edu 
cation, 1952-53 and 1953-54.” Order 
from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Offic 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 45 cents 


Information on the International 
Educational Exchange Program—what 
it does, the countries and sections of 
the world it serves, how it is adminis 
tered, and the way it functions to pro 
mote mutual understanding between 
peoples of different nations—is given in 
a June 1955 publication of the U. S 
Department of State titled “Partners 
in International Understanding.” Or 
der the 44-page illustrated booklet 
from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office 
Weshington 25, D.C. Price 25 cents 

“United States Participation in 
International Health™ is a booklet 
using charts and explanatory notes to 
show how the United States, through 
its various agencies and co-operative 
relationships, aids the improvement 
of world health conditions. The Pub 
lic Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, pub 
lished the 23-page booklet. It may 
be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. DC Price 
30 cents 
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Add to your list of materials to 


aid you if you take an overseas as- 
signment the “Report on International 
Definition and Measurement of Stand- 


ards and Levels of Living” published 


by the United Nations. It is the 
report of a committee of experts 
brought together by the secretary- porey os: it - 
general of the United Nations jointly 7 e e 
with the International Labour Office a Ce 
and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
The 95-page booklet may be ordered BU bn , Rettow 
by title from the Columbia Univer- = a 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. Price 80 cents ... one of our favorite Italian friends told us never 
to say “pizza pie” where he could hear us! Says 
Eight questions about women Pizza (pronounced peet-sa) means pie and it's like 
workers are answered with current saying “oeuls eggs” or “prosciutto ham.” 
facts from the Women's Bureau of the By any name at all pizza is here to stay, we're sure, 
U. S. Department of Labor in the leaf- so we've worked out a very good and very simple 
wii : : . version your students will probably enjoy knowing 
het © What About Women Workers? about. Here's all there is to it. Toast split English 
A Few Facts.” From it you will learn : ’ muffins or hamburger buns and spread each with | 
what per cent of all workers are tablespoon tomato paste. Top each with a Swift's 
women, how many of the women Premium Brown ‘n Serve Sausage link which has 
workers are married, what occupation- been cut into 8 penny wise slices, sprinkle generously 
al fields employ the most women, and with shredded cheese, season lightly with oregano, 
Order by an herb essential to Pizza, and broil until hot. 





other pertinent information. \ 
title from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 5 cents. 


Many different resources for 
preparing mature women for jobs will ... Wish vou could have seen down inside a big jac k-o 
be found in established community our Test Kitchens the day we lantern or a pumpkin that 
organizations. Descriptions of proj- carved the jack-o-lantern! has been simply hollowed 
ects showing the variety are given in Everyone had a hand in it or out. Use this beautiful 
a new pamphlet of the Women’s Bu- should we say knife, but it centerpiece as an “indoor 
came out very well in spite of bonfire,”’ letting each 


reau, U. S. Department of Labor. 


om » Boe t . iad . , 
Training projects are deecsthed under all the help was for a Hal guest roast franks and toast marshmallows over it 


each of these different headings: In- lowe'en party wea we wanted Incidentally, we've found that in a household 
dustrial and Commercial Sewing, In- 
stitutional Housekeeping, Housework 
and Related Service Jobs, Food-Serv- 
ice Occupations, oF smetology and Re- 


to be sure and tell you about refrigerator at 36 degrees F., franks may be kept 
this month. from four to six days and still retain maximum 
Set a can of canned heat flavor and eating qualities. 


tail Sales, Nursing Occupations, and 
Production Work in the Electronics > 

Industry. [Another pamphlet of the Subtercbe Vow... LE Froc,/ 
Women’s Bureau published in 1953 ; 


describes projects for training women 


. a . . the ] hotographs, new ide 
as office workers. Order as “ ‘Older spon oe SSOaS, HOSS CB GOW 


Women as Office Workers,” Bull. 248. magazine we getoutevery products end articles on Row Passage h 

: ae - month for food editors and radio going on in the Swift Test Kitchens and 
from the G ernment Printing Office. and television people is also available to Laboratories. It makes an invaluable ref 
Price 25 cents.) For the new 1955 teachers. It's called “Food News and erence file. If you're not on our list to 
bulletin describing training for the Views” and it covers all sorts of interest- _ receive it, by all means let us know today 
other occupations, send for “Training ing subjects direct from America’s Meat There is no charge at all for a subscrip 
Mature Women for Employment,” Headquarters. There are recipes, food tion, just give us your school address. 
Bull. 256, to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing The Lest Word — We'll be with you again in November when we'll have all 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price sorts of good things to say about turkey. Meantime . 


25 cents. A leaflet for quantity dis- TA ty, 
tribution, “What a Community Can | My best, 
Do to Train Mature Women for for Swift & Compeny 


Jobs,” is also available from this 
source at 5 cents per copy 
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The term “three-gallion package” 
is used to describe the new large-size 
package in which Borden's Instant 
Starlac may be purchased. This new 
package, says the Borden Company, 
“makes it possible to obtain top-quality 
nonfat milk for as little as seven cents 
a quart.” It was developed after 
surveys by the Company revealed that 
many shoppers had been buying two 
or more packages of nonfat dry milk at 
a time. The package—sometimes re- 
ferred to as “family-size economy 
package”—was first market-tested in 
the Pacific Northwest and now it is 
available in all parts of the United 
States. 


Mrs. Ellen H. Semrow, director of 
the consumer service department of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
writes that her department is receiving 
many requests for information con- 
cerning the protection of enrichment 
ingredients in bread. The laboratories 
of the Institute have therefore prepared 
a special bulletin telling what its spe- 
cialists have found out through their 
search of the literature and their own 
research on the subject of loss of ribo- 
flavin content of enriched bread. Ribo- 
flavin, they explain, is the only vitamin 
used in the enrichment mixture which 
is known to suffer loss due to light 
exposure, and this loss is not signifi- 
cant. To obtain a copy of the bulletin 
on “Breadwraps and Enrichment,” 
write to Mrs. Ellen H. Semrow, Direc- 
tor of Consumer Service Department, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illi- 


nois. 


A “quiet” wastebasket, that is also 
washable, was exhibited at the AHEA 
annual meeting in Minneapolis by the 
Wooster Rubber Company as one of 
its new Rubbermaid housewares prod- 
ucts. The wastebasket “rests silently 
on the bathroom tile floor, and it never 
makes a sound when heavy things are 
dropped into it,” says its maker, who 
recommends it for bathroom, bed- 
room, sickroom, and kitchen use be- 
cause it washes clean with soap and 
water. Its colors are pink, white, and 


yellow. 


Nine different films in color which 
may be integrated into classroom les- 
sons and projects are currently avail- 
able free to teachers from Armour 
and Company. Emphasis in the 
films, says the brochure describing 
them, is on the “show-how” of cookery 
techniques, and each film incorporates 
information on food selection, prepara 
tion, and service. To obtain the bro 
chure describing the films, write for 
“Teachers Manual for Food Films” to 
Consumer Service, Department C, 
Armour and Company, Chicago 9, 
Illinois. 


“Home Is Where the Heart Is” 
ic the title of a 52-page booklet which 
Betty Crocker of General Mills is dis- 
tributing as a public service to show 
that “the average . . . teen-ager gradu- 
ating from our high schools today is 
the highest quality youngster this na- 
tion has yet produced.” The booklet, 
available for limited distribution, con 
tains essays written by high school 
homemaking students in answer to 
the question “In what ways is home- 
making more than housekeeping?” 
when they were competing for the 
title of Betty Crocker Homemaker of 
Tomorrow. 


Te aid in the selection of the right 
lighting fixture for the right place in 
the home, General Electric has pre 
pared a 40-page illustrated booklet 
“Lighting Fixture Guide.” In it will 
be found “recipes” for lighting all parts 
of the house, along with illustrations 
of a variety of fixture types available 
to fill the recipes. The illustrations 
show widely used styles within which 
the house planner may select corre- 
lated ensembles of fixtures. This guide 
also contains sections on desirable fix 
ture design qualities, wiring circuits 
and the G-E bulbs and tubes. Order 
from General Electric, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. Price 50 cents. 


Featured as “the latest contribution 
in the Westinghouse effort to promote 
adequate wiring in American homes,” 
a revised edition of the “Home Wiring 
Handbook” is now available. The 
book provides suggested specifications 
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for single family dwellings, discusses 
conductors’ voltage drop, and circuit 
protection, and defines terms used in 
building design and construction, as 
well as gives other information helpful 
to home planners. To obtain a copy, 
send one dollar to the Consumer Serv- 
ice Department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Appliance Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


Elspeth Bennett, manager of the 
nutrition service, Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, has announced the appointment 
of Gertrude Kable as her assistant. 
Her former assistant, Mary Zwick, has 
accepted a position as instructor in 
the foods and nutrition department of 
Michigen State University. Miss Kable, 
Miss Bennett's new assistant, was most 
recently supervisor of the Mayrose 
Test Kitchen of The St. Louis Inde 
pendent Packing Company (a division 
of Swift & Company). 


A “push-button” cabinet model 


family sewing machine has been 
placed on the consumer market by 
the Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Cor- 
poration. It is to be known as the 
“Supernova” sewing machine. This 
model controls the needle and moves 
the fabric back and forth while swing- 
ing the needle from side to side. “An 
estimated 200,000 different types of 
stitches can be made by this fully 
automatic machine,” says 


Necchi. 


sewing 


The appointment of Jacqueline 
Cox to the home service staff of the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company's 
home appliance division was recently 
announced, A June graduate of Mil 
waukee-Downer College, Miss Cox 
will represent the Company at sales 
and home economics functions 
throughout the country and assist in 
Hamilton's product development and 
testing programs. Her headquarters 
will be at the main offices in Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. 


Schoolroom Progress U.S.A. is a 
traveling exhibit of schoolrooms of 
1840, 1890, and 1955. Philco Cor 
poration has supplied the range, re 
frigerator, and the freezer for the 
Schoolroom of Today's home eco- 
nomics classroom. Sponsored jointly 
by the Encyclopedia Americana and 
the Henry Ford Museum and Green 
field Village, the two specially de 
signed railroad cars began a thre« 
year tour of the United States in 
September. 














Why Procter & Gamble’s 
new golden-yellow Fluffo gives you 
a new kind of cooking results... 





... better than you 
could ever 
get before! 


New golden Fluffo is com- 
pletely different from anything 
we have ever made before 





For years, research has been 
directed to developing a shortening that would combine 
the familiar advantages of hydrogenated vegetable oils 
with the special qualities contributed by meat fats 





To achieve this combination, some method of modi- 
fying the meat fats to give optimum characteristics in plasticity, top digestibility and the best keeping qualities 
storage and use had to be discovered. A new process The golden-yellow color is derived from pure carotene 
was developed in which the fat molecules are broken 
apart and recombined in a directed molecular rear- 
rangement. Fluffo is the result of this research. Its 


Naturally, Fluffo gives you a new and different kind of 
cooking results. It combines more easily with other ingredi- 
ents in your recipes. It improves color, flavor and texture 


process is patented and different from all others. - 
in the finished food. Product, booklets for classroom use, 


Only the finest, selected meat fats and vegetable and poster pastry lesson are ready to help your students 
oils are used — giving a bland, odor-free shortening, learn about this fine new product. Fill out the coupon below 
(Fluffo is not a table spread, of course) with greater and send it in today to get these teaching helps 















The Procter & Gamble Co.., Inc 











FREE TEACHING POSTER — Illustrated Basic Pastry Lesson Box 6% 
Cincinnati |, Ohio 
Important steps in pastry technique illustrated and : 
AIDS explained the sort of visual aid that shows your A pee sone aie without charge the 





students “how.” Six clear “step-by-step” pictures illustrated Basic Pastry 


Procter & Gamble wants 











you to have just what ad 20-Page BOOKLET —* “What's Newest’ in Baking I esson 

you need for a successfu 2 pies of “ "What's Newest'in Baking 
start in baking and fry and Frying and Frying 

ing with Fluffo. Here's Nine pages of basic information and teaching ma demonstration sample of Fluffo 
what you'll get when you terial, eleven pages of recipes with simple, interesting 

send us the coupon at variations. Get as many copies as you need. 

nies DEMONSTRATION SUPPLY 


3 lb. Can of New Golden Fivuffo. 





© 1955, The Procter & Gomble Compony 
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for the mam, who can’ (or shouldnt) ust AUQOW inn their hil... 
At Last—a non-caloric sweetener 


which 


does away 


with aftertaste 


As this magazine is being distributed, drug 
stores all over the country are being stocked 
with an entirely new form of the now well- 
known non-caloric sweetener, SUCARYL* 

The new label calls it “Improved.” This 

means a lot of things, but for the many 
persons on controlled, sugar-restricted diets, 
the big thing is this: They will now have a 
calorie-free sweetener which in normal daily 
use offers complete freedom from aftertaste. 
This means: 

1 They can sweeten to levels never before 
possible with a non-caloric sweetener— 
greatly increasing the number and types 
of fully sweetened dishes which can be 
prepared for a sugar-restricted diet. 


2 Even persons who get strong metallic 
or bitter tastes in other sweeteners often 
are unable to detect the slightest “‘off”’ 
taste in Improved SUCARYL. 


3 Cooking and menu planning are made 
easier, for the “off taste” threshold in 
Improved SucaRYL has been pushed back 
far beyond the level of all known non- 
caloric sweeteners. 
All this, of course, comes at no added expense. 
4 Grand new reripe Seeltst fs watling And you'll still have your choice of Tablets, 
Fer gon at Ces nearest Crug ctor Solution, and Powder, with 0 
eaaierraa tine calcium forms for low-salt diets. ( ttre AT 





